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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 
past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of this 
goodwill. So let it be this year . . . But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of those to whom 
Faith means Hope—the patients of TheRoyal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most dreaded 
enemies of mankind. Hope in the ultimate release from suffer- 
ing is the one straw to which they cling. But their Faith in the 
ability of this great institution to help them is threatened by 
our lack of adequate funds for equipment and research. We 
cannot . . . we will not allow them to lose this Faith in us. 
Will YOU help in this great cause? 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE THINGS WHICH WE DESIRE AND READILY BELIEVE, AND 
OURSELVES FEEL, WE IMAGINE THAT THE REST OF THE WORLD 
ALSO FEELS.—Cesar. 


On November 12 Their Majesties the King and Queen drove 
to Westminster to open a new session of Parliament. The 

old pageantry was largely omitted, and the 
— mover and seconder of the address in the 

House of Commons neither wore the uniform 
nor court dress which have hitherto been customary. This 
may be part of the Government’s usual drive against the 
dignity, beauty and variety of life. The Speech from the 
Throne announced sixteen Bills, some of them highly con- 
troversial, like the nationalisation of inland transport, the 
nationalisation of electricity, the control of cotton. Others 
are probably as mischievous as these, but not dangerous on 
such a large scale—the Bill to enable local authorities to run 
restaurants is one of this lot, while the ominous sounding 
Exchange Control Bill, the Agricultural Policy Bill, the 
Companies Amendment Act, must be read before we know 
just how much harm they will do. But these are heavy and 
disheartening loads to put on us when we are struggling in 
the trough of our post-war troubles. The obvious intention 
of the Government is to weigh the country down still more 
heavily. Ministers seem actuated solely by spite against 
their own land and its institutions. It is strange that men— 
and women too—should so little honour the country and the 
way of life which have treated them so generously and have 
enabled them to attain power, wealth and position on a scale 
undreamed of in their earlier years. 


Amonc the sixteen Bills we are promised is a Conscription 
Bill to which Mr. Churchill has pledged the support of his 

. party. The only criticism that the Con- 
Safe Rebellion <tyatives will make of this Bill is that it is 
overdue. But the word conscription provoked an instan- 
taneous revolt among those members of the Socialist Party 
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who have, evidently, not yet had enough fighting and now 
want to fight Ministers. Fifteen Members of Parliament at 
once tabled an amendment to the Address; severely scolded 
by Mr. Attlee, they persisted. A second, larger group—some 
sixty in number—also put down an amendment criticising 
Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy. This gallant band were as safe as 
the others, for they had so worded their amendment that 
no Conservative could vote for it, and Mr. Attlee still com- 
mands big battalions. At a meeting of the Parliamentary 
Socialists the Prime Minister is said to have told the rebels 
to “withdraw or take the consequences.’”’ There will be no 


consequences. Nothing is safer than this sort of Parliamentary 
rebellion. 


THE King’s speech is, as we know, composed by H.M. 
Ministers. That delivered on November 12 was particularly 
characteristic of the men who composed it. 
oe about The passage about Indian affairs might have 
been written by the man in the moon for all 
the bearing it had on what is going on in India. Here it is: 


“* My Government will forward by every means at their disposal 
the policy with regard to the governance of India laid down in the 


statements made by them and by the Mission of My Ministers 
which recently visited India.” 


Who could tell by this paragraph that parts of India are in 
flames and that all that the Government is doing, or can do, 
is to send troops and police to shoot down the people ? This 
passage of the King’s speech is as misleading as Gandhi’s 
“fasting to death”’ game. He recently began to speak of 
doing this, but now that he is not up against timid viceroys 
and cowardly ministers but against the passions he has 


himself inflamed, such talk has no effect on the situation of 
India. 


It would be a bitter comment on the present situation in this 
country to place Ministers’ election speeches in parallel 
: columns with their present-day utterances. 
8 Ge “t Then it was all gas and gaiters, all jam and 
jollity. They were about to slay all the 

dragons of hunger and houselessness, etc. Now that their 
nostrums have proved to be illusory they can only tell us that 
a ‘‘ small slump ”’ is on the way. The schoolmaster Experience 
has been teaching them—and the electors who were deceived 
by them. And the air is full of exhortations to a proletariat 
hopeful of something more nourishing. We are short of coal, 
men and money ; what money we have is being wasted, and it 
is obvious that the Government has no policy at all save the 
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phrasemongering which has proved to be so futile a stimulant 
to our production. While it is fast being made clear even to 
Ministers that the national income has been pledged to services 
which it cannot carry out. The Ministers are faced with the 
dilemma of choosing whether the welfare services, the vast 
new extravagances in nationalisation, or the general standard 
of living are to be cut down. Presently, when we have no more 
dollars, raw materials may become as scarce as coal. The 
Ministers may preach as much as they like, they will only 
weary the electorate. Other stimulants are needed. The 
chief of which is to put back the life—z.e., the profit motive— 
into industry and production. Men must have incentive. 
At present they have none at all, nor are they likely to have 
hope renewed while the present deadlock remains. Parlia- 
ment has sat through one Socialist session, it has been pro-- 
rogued and reopened. All the enthusiasm of the 1945 session 
has ended in the anxiety and gloom we now see. Ministers 
have made a hash of the business of government and even 
they now see the mess the country is in. 


THE Government has been reckless in expenditure. Millions— 
new millions are being poured out on all the fads and fancies 
Man P incubated by socialists during their years of 

n Sower —_ waiting for office—very often the money was 
actually promised during the election of 1945, when political 
bribery was on a vast scale. But, if Mr. Attlee’s Government 
has been wasteful of money, what word shall we find to 
describe their wastefulness of human effort ? Not content 
with the 700,000 civil servants, inspectors and snoopers they 
inherited largely from the War controls, they have greatly 
added to them, until the numbers paid by the Government 
in Great Britain to force—or prevent—their fellow-citizens 
to or from this or that action comes to nearly 800,000 men 
and women, at least half of whom could be usefully 
and gainfully employed. Not content with this, Mini- 
sters have pushed an unknown number of old people out 
by increasing the old age pension to a sum which so nearly 
suffices for their needs that they have left off working. Now, 
with a shortage which even Ministers are discovering, it is 
proposed to keep children for another year at school, regardless 
of the fact that there are neither buildings to contain the 
swollen numbers nor teachers to teach them. This action 
will deprive industry of an intake of nearly 400,000 young 
people next year. A shortage of woman power, too, has been 
artificially created by these means. The reluctance of those 
who are at work to work hard is largely to be explained by the 
fact that the longer a man works the less he gets per hour so 
that, with the present high wages, it pays him to work short 
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hours. When we add to this that the people of this country 
have been promised that no one under any circumstances is 
to go short or to suffer any disability whatsoever as the result 
of poverty, we can only wonder at the virtue of our people in 
doing any work at all. For, besides the object lessons they are 
daily given, they can also see that thrift does not pay and 
that a man had better not save up and buy a house out of 
which he may be turned at the whim of a local Council. 


THE Army is short of men. The Navy went on its recent 
exercises only half-manned. The Air Force is dangerously low 
in numbers. The Government has watched 
this drift and is only now making efforts to 
counter a state of affairs so disastrous. And it is not only that 
we are no longer defended. We are no longer keeping up our 
manufactures. The figures of those working in industry are 
very low. We all know of the shortage of miners and coal, 
but in other trades there is the same situation. The raw 
materials are here but the labour is not forthcoming. Another 
100,000 hands are wanted in the cotton mills and factories and 
some 70,000 in the wool trade. According to an article in 
the Sunday Times, on November 10 by Mr. Charles Gaytor, 
there are many other gaps— 


Shortage ! 


** Other shortages, of varying degrees, reported, included copper, 
aluminium, brass, and bakelite products, paints and varnishes, 
timber, packing cases, asbestos sheeting, linseed oil, glass and glass 
tubes, ball and roller bearings, cotton and linen fabric, nuts, bolts, 
screws and rivets. Supplies of heavy chemicals, plastic moulding 
materials, glue and gelatine, the latter used in the textile industry, 
are also inadequate.” 


Many firms, says Mr. Gaytor, emphasise the lack of suitable 
labour. “‘ Women workers are almost unobtainable,” while 
boys prefer dead-end jobs to being apprenticed. So far 
members of the Government can only wring their hands and 
scold. 

It is not enough. 


HALF the trouble of our intelligentsia comes from an intense 
desire not only to be clever, but to appear so. And, in order 

to show the superior nature of their thinking 
Brain powers, such people have to exhibit their 
Trouble passionate contempt for ordinary men and 

women. Thus, when the logic of events forces 
a candid-minded intellectual to take an ordinary common- 
sense point of view and he finds himself in the camp of those 
he despises, he suffers tortures that we, the ordinary people, 
cannot even begin to understand although we may sympathise 
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with suffering which is so visible. There was a recent example 
of this attitude on November 2, when in an article called 
“ Reason and Russia,” the Economist printed a leading article 
in which the facts of the situation were examined. The writer 
was candid enough to look squarely enough at Russia and to 
see the problem of our relations with that country in perspec- 
tive. He saw that an agreeable mirage had dissolved save 
only for those who are prepared to “‘ accord to Russian motives 
and actions, an indulgence they would never dream of accord- 
ing to their own country.” He also noted that many people 
in this country ‘‘see in every Russian move a deliberate 
preparation for aggression.”’ For himself he has no illusions 
left about the nature of the Soviet State. “‘ Internally, it is a 
brutal and consciousless tyranny. . . . Externally, it appears 
to have neither scruples nor ideals.’”” Nevertheless he does 
not believe that war is inevitable, nor, does he think that we 
are going to be unable to get on with Russia. On the contrary 
he believes that we could and should come to a modus vivendt. 
And what causes his agony of mind is that this is what the 
National Review—and many others besides—have been saying 
for a long time. The fact is plain that if we take the trouble 
to understand the Russians and to make ourselves understood 
by them, there is no reason why we should not live in the same 
world with them without too much friction. But in order to 
do this we must get down to practical business. The 
Economist has discovered this—at last. With anguish quite 
painful to witness our contemporary announces that appease- 
ment has failed and that another policy must be tried. Firm- 
ness may not pay, but nothing else has any chance of success 
with the Russians. That is our contemporary’s discovery. 
What is strange to witness, is the distress the writer suffers in 
announcing it, the reason being that he cannot bear the 
thought of the company he will in future have to keep, 
“clericals, conservatives ’’ and others. ‘‘ Moderate Liberal 
opinion,” he cries ‘‘ rebounds in horror from the company that 
logic and reason bid tt keep”’ (our italics). Writhing on the 
horns of this dilemma the “ liberal-minded man ”’ can only, 
we are told, ‘“‘ keep his hands clean in the firmness camp ”’ by 
holding to “‘ a clear vision of what the object of the firmness is. 
It is not to win a diplomatic battle, or to undermine the Soviet 
system, or to establish one ideology over another, but to 
produce a willing agreement.” True, and two and two make 
four, and fire burns, and water wets! That an intelligent man 
should have taken years to find out so simple and obvious a 
truth shows what jungles our intellectuals make for them- 
selves and others—to get lost in. Is it because such men are 
too clever that they cannot see straight ? Monsieur Clemenceau 
once asked the writer a question: “‘ Avez-vous remarqué que 
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les imbeciles ont toujours raison ?”’ There is a profound truth 
in this joking remark. The Economist has once more shown 
its application. Let our distinguished contemporary take 
heart, the stupid Conservatives and clericals will not crow 
over him, they are too accustomed to watching the progress 
from cleverness to good sense. 


WE are short of satirists. One should be permanently attached 
to UNO in all its manifestations ; he would be repaid for living 
in the futile, boring atmosphere of these inter- 
national gatherings by the entertainment he 
would get from the contemplation of the fineness with which 
the Mills of God do their grinding. For instance, when 
Southern Ireland (Eire) appealed to be allowed to join UNO 
she was told, by Russia, that she had done nothing for the 
cause of freedom during the war, rather the contrary. But 
the funniest thing that has happened for 20 years is the 
spectacle afforded by Marshal Smuts, beating his ineffectual 
wings against the Trusteeship Committee at Lake Success. 
What he wanted was a nice international pat on the back 
and permission to annex South-West Africa, over which the 
Union has held the mandate for 25 years. Now it was Marshal 
Smuts who invented all this business about mandates (there 
are first, second and third-class mandates). He did this to 
impress the internationalists who saw what power this system 
would give them. In old days when a colonial territory was 
conquered it was annexed, and it would have been far simpler 
—and better for the conquered colonial countries—if this old 
rule had been followed. But the mischief-makers who 
invented Geneva saw their opportunity when the mandate 
plan was produced. It was a bad plan; we see its results in 
many places, notably in Palestine. 


Quiet Fun 


THE Union of South Africa, after the 1914-18 War, took over 
the mandate for South-West Africa and allowed no inter- 
New M ference then from Geneva or anywhere else. 
New Ways In the course of time the Union desired to 

absorb the new territory in the old-fashioned 
way. But here Marshal Smuts’ mandate system and his inter- 
nationalist pledges began to be a source of anxiety to him. After 
showing so much allegiance to the Geneva plan, he could not 
very well just take over S.W. Africa. He had to go through 
the forms invented for others. And, after this war, he found 
himself up against a world of different men, men with whom 
he himself carried no weight, men who asked rude questions 
about South African misgovernment—which is undeniable— 
of the black races she already controls. Already, at San 
Francisco” last year, the Marshal found that South African 
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policy towards natives was questioned, and, further, the 
Indian delegate made a strong attack on the Union of South 
Africa for the policy which aims at limiting Indian influence 
there. Altogether the Marshal found himself in a very friend- 
less state on November 13 when he put his case for annexation. 
Only the British delegates were his friends. And his country 
was violently attacked by Russian delegates and their satellite 
colleagues. He answered their attacks with great energy, 
though not always, when he spoke of Union native affairs with 
perfect accuracy. He repudiated the idea of a “ trusteeship 
agreement ;’’ the suggestion was a reflection on the probity 
of the Union Government and its officials! He let the inter- 
national body he was addressing understand that if he was 
not given South West Africa he would take it. 
But isn’t it a screaming farce ? 


Tue American Elections held last month have reversed the 
balance of power alike in the House of Representatives, where 
F the Republicans now have a majority of 50, 

soe Saventene and in the Senate where, even though only a 
a third of the seats was in question, they have 

a majority of nine, with the promise of a landslide in 1948 
when the Presidential Election occurs. The Democrats have 
been in power for 14 years. In the United States the two 
parties do not have nation-wide programmes as in this country; 
there are, therefore, no large changes of policy after elections, 
but, in this particular case the Americans may be expected to 
return to normalcy and to their old preoccupation with their 
own affairs. The spoils system which prevails in the States 
ensures that the successful men oust the unsuccessful men and 
that all over the country Governors, Judges and other officials 
will soon be shifted. This system makes an election exciting 
to every Tom, Dick and Harry, for it means that something 
good may come their way if their party is victorious. As for 
President Truman, all he has to do is to sit back and take 
what comes. For he now has to govern a country which has 
made it clear that his days are numbered. One of the first 
moves of the victorious Republicans will be to declare that 
the war is ended. This will put a stop to President Truman’s 
extraordinary powers granted during war. The position will 
necessarily be an unhappy one for Mr. Truman, and the danger 
is that he may try to collect a little popularity by twisting the 
Lion’s tail. We must expect more pressure about the Jews 
—they ran a roaring anti-British campaign lately, and we 
shall have less support in the Mediterranean, while a demand 
for certain specific British possessions is pretty well sure to 
come. And this brings us to the point which really concerns 
us and that our Press so often ignores. Republican or 

t* 
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Democrat are absolutely at one in regard to their own national 
affairs in that they consider American interests first, last and 
allthe time. There is no party in the United States, no group 
of people, as there is here, who decry their country and wish 
to injure its interests. Every American is 100 per cent. 
American and is right in being so. 


But if the American people are healthily pro-American this 
does not mean that they always know what to be at. Con- 

scious of their great power they do not always 
yon ga know how to exercise it, and their distance 

from Europe makes them bad judges of foreign 
affairs. We, who in this country have twice made the terrible 
mistake of not keeping up our defences, cannot criticise the 
Americans for this. And we suspect that, behind all the self- 
confident talk, the Americans are rather bewildered by the 
situation they find themselves in and that the occupation 
of Germany and Japan is bothering them a good deal and is 
taking them quite out of their stride. If this is so, we may 
look to see some impatient movement, not perhaps in Japan, 
but in Germany. The election has given Americans the 
opportunity for change and they are a changeable people. 
We shall know within a month or two what policies the new 
men will force on the old men of Washington. 


SOME time before the elections in the United States, public 
opinion had begun to assert itself and the price control of food 

“a was lifted. The result was a short flurry up 
a on _ and down and the gradual settling of prices at 
a rather higher level. Mr. Truman had also 
abolished the U.S.A. Government agencies for buying and 
selling. In future governments like our own and that of 
Russia, which do not allow their nationals to trade directly, 
will have to deal with American farmers for food, with 
American Tobacco companies for cigarettes, with American 
film combines for films. It would be simpler—and cheaper for 
us to let these trades find their old channels, but that would 
mean encouraging enterprise, and our Socialist Ministers cling 
pathetically to their old shibboleths. They would rather see 
the British people starve than take Lord Woolton’s advice to 
let the traders find the food and bring it to England. They 
are, in fact, by dint of their fads and their ineptitude, being 
shown up as the most incompetent ministers this country has 
ever had. And, as they have no administrative experience 
so they have no resource. Their sterile doctrines do not 
attract men of ability, and they have few such in their party, 
while the “ closed shop ”’ they maintain prohibits them from 
making use of competent men from other strata of society to 
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tide them over a difficult time. When the war was on, 
Mr. Churchill—like Mr. Lloyd George before him—picked up 
anyone he thought useful, putting into posts of great responsi- 
bility men of wildly divergent views. But the determination 
to use only socialists which sends an accountant to Malta 
and a sergeant-major to Bengal prevails in all Mr. Attlee’s 
appointments, so that the first question he asks about any 
appointee is always ‘“‘Is he an orthodox socialist ? ’’ never 
“Is he a capable man?” The climax of their incompetence 
is shown in the British administration of Germany, which has 
created a black spot in Central Europe. 


THE British zone of Germany has admittedly had a raw deal. 
It had too large a population for its own food supplies, it was 
* the zone which largely manufactured the war 

thegg British material we were pledged to destroy, the towns 
had suffered major destruction and hundreds 

of thousands of people were living in cellars, their possessions 
destroyed, their livelihood gone. To add to the troubles of the 
British zone, some 3,500,000 people were thrust over the 
eastern borders out of the Russian zone, out of Polish territory 
from Czechoslovakia, from Austria. And we may be perfectly 
certain that out of these huge droves of men and women we 
did not receive the best. That was the problem set to the 
British ministers and the agents they chose. It was not an 
easy one. It called for an understanding of what administra- 
tion is, a power of choosing capable men, both English and 
German, a knowledge of values, knowing which things come 
first, which are secondary, which can stand over. None of 
these essentials have been provided. An office was set up in 
St. James’s Square, with a Socialist Minister, who is not in the 
Cabinet, but who can be trusted as a Socialist to see that 
nothing is done in Germany without plenty of form-filling and 
control. Even the Air Marshal, Sir Sholto Douglas, who is in 
military command of the zone, is said to have the correct 
socialist approach to politics. Thousands of second-rate 
officials have been sent out—and from their record in Germany 
it would look as though they also were Socialists—and tens 
of millions of pounds of good English money have been spent 
there. But for many months it has been obvious that matters 
were going wrong in that part of Germany for which we are 
responsible. Finally a food crisis arose during the first week 


of November which temporarily obscured the other crises ; 


lack of fuel ; employment ; clothes. Mr. Hynd, sitting pretty 
in St. James’s Square, had decreed that the Germans in 
the British zone are to have the same heart-breaking system 
of permits, checks and controls as we have here, and this is 
imposed on them by officials who very often do not speak 
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German. He apparently contrived by this means to drive the 
most docile people in Europe into something like rebellion. 
When Parliament met it was felt that something better must 
be devised. 


As to the detail of the gross failure of our administration, we 
are told very little by the Government, dlthough news pours 
into the newspapers and reaches us in private 
letters. The difficulties which block recovery 
in British Germany are largely of our own 
making. Here are some of them: In Duisberg the firm of 
Matthes and Weber, who manufacture soda ash, an essential 
ingredient in soap-making, have learnt that half their plant 
is to be dismantled, while the fate of another quarter is 
uncertain. In the British zone only two firms now produce 
soda ash, the other—the Deutsche Solvae Works—having a 
somewhat larger output than Matthes and Weber. The joint 
capacity of the two firms is some 50,000 tons, which, it is 
stated, would provide sufficient soda ash for the soap-making 
required for all the 40,000,000 Germans in the three western 
zones, as well as for certain other peaceful purposes. But 
Matthes and Weber, though their plant is in excellent order, 
their management competent, and their staff keen, have 
had the misfortune to fall under the ‘“‘ planning ” axe of the 
British Element of the Control Commission. A not dissimilar 
case concerns the great screw-making works of Bauer and 
Schaurte in K6ln-Deutz, on the east bank of the Rhine. The 
products of this firm, one of the most important screw-making 
concerns still left in working condition in the British zone, 
are literally indispensable to the products and operation of 
scores and hundreds, not to say thousands, of other works and 
factories of the most diverse types. Bauer and Schaurte’s 
importance can easily be seen by considering what proportion 
of the metallurgical, engineering, vehicle production, plastic 
and wood-working industries could operate without screws. 
Screws are scarcely less essential domestically for door- 
hinges, window-frames, and a thousand other uses. Yet this 
key factory, a vital link in the industry of the British zone, is 
fighting the threat of an order requiring it to be broken up. 


Crazy 
Planning 


THEN there is the American wooden bridge, which replaced 
the destroyed Hohenzollern Bridge. Soon after the Americans 


occupied Cologne experience showed them 
Lunacy at 


anes that it was essential either to rehabilitate the 
Hohenzollern bridge or build a new one. The 


the 
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Americans decided quite naturally on the easier course and 

put up an excellent wooden bridge—a road bridge only—a 

little up-stream from the Hohenzollern bridge. The American 
wooden bridge has hitherto served the purposes for which it 

was intended. Now the planners have descended upon it in 
the shape of a British official whose headquarters are miles 
from Cologne, who has no knowledge of the traffic needs of 
Cologne and its surroundings, but whose days are elegantly 
employed on the task, apparently harmless (though to a 
British taxpayer certainly expensive), of preparing a scheme 
for all Rhine bridges throughout the British zone some decades 
hence. The American wooden bridge had no other adequate 
alternatives within a couple of miles. But far more important 
in the present connection is the fact that it did not fit into our 
official’s plan of distant perfection. This dreamy but destruc- 
tive gentleman accordingly ordered it to be torn down— 

which is now being done. It seems like insanity and as 
though the gods were bent on the destruction of such people. 
But what can we expect from the impossible set-up of 
Norfolk House, the London Headquarters of the British 
Elements in the Control Commission for Germany and the 
Allied Council for Austria ? In Germany the British Element 
have no definite co-ordinating staff. The result is that the 
industrial, political and military sections are completely cut 
off from one another while each takes in isolation major 
decisions which the others know are disastrous as soon as 
they are promulgated. Among its many other inadequacies, 
British Administration in Germany and in Lancaster House 
seems to have developed in its higher levels one of the most 
superb techniques in the world for preventing information 
from reaching those affected. Formerly the British had a 
reputation for good sense and administrative competence. 
But, in those days the Government of the country was in very 
different hands. 


It is unfortunate for our country’s good name that the first 
experiences Central Europe has of our political and adminis- 

: trative competence should be as we see it. 
Segereenents But a world of difference lies between the old 
miive people squire class, which formerly represented 
England abroad, and the lamentable modern products of our 
political education who are now in Germany. It would have 
been far better to have left the Government of the British 
zone in the hands of the Military, than to have made it a 
laboratory for experiments on living organisms. We are, at 
this moment, trying German doctors for using live human 
beings for clinical experiments, but what is our own Govern- 
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ment doing but to try out their nostrums on our conquered 
enemies ? 


AFTER looking on for 13 years at horrors and crises in 
Central and Eastern Europe, we remain capable of suffering 
shock at what we see; and the deportation of 
skilled workers and their families from Austria 
and Germany to Russia has shown us that we 
can still feel indignation at the sight of men treated like cattle, 
and, torn from their homes with their families, to be taken— 
where ? No one knows. The Russians have been quite 
surprised by our comments. ‘‘ Why, these men were allowed 
to take their families and even their furniture!” But, 
perhaps it was not an alleviation for the deported men to 
know that their children would also be slaves. An article by 
M. Mauriac in the Figaro recently summed up what the older 
men of this generation feel about such an affair :— 


Nuremberg’s 
Revenge 


“* Man is become something which can be taken, moved, deported 
—we should rather say ‘ imported’ or ‘ exported ’—as though he 
were a manufactured article. This abomination which our fathers, 
which we ourselves in our youth, could not even have imagined, 
this crime, unthinkable by the worst of the brutes of the old world, 
has passed into ordinary practice, it has become an established 
usage . . . those who treat men in this way do not dream of hiding 
their actions, they are not ashamed of what they do. They are 
used to it.” 


The article from which we quote is called “‘ La vengeance des 
pendus,” and this might be translated ‘‘ Nuremberg’s 
Revenge,”’ for the deported men have been taken to Russia 
to extract from them the military secrets of Goering and those 
who died with him. 


On October 22 four ships of the British Mediterranean Fleet 
were leaving the roadstead of Corfu by the northerm exit, 
tT aT which is a channel only some two miles wide 
_—s _ el between the island, which is Greek territory, 
and the Albanian mainland. Such channels, 

by well-established and universally accepted principles of 
international law, are “ international waterways,’ open to 
warships and merchant ships alike at all times. The cruiser, 
H.M.S. Mauritius was leading, followed by H.M.S. Saumarez, 
a destroyer with a magnificent war record ; following them, 
at an interval not specified, were the cruiser Leander and the 
destroyer Volage. After they had passed the narrowest part 
of the passage, but before they reached the open sea, and 


red 
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while they were still in the swept channel, the Sawmarez was 
hit—presumably by a mine—on the starboard side abreast 
the superstructure ; she was severely damaged and set on 
fire. H.M.S. Volage went to her assistance, and had taken her 
in tow, when the Volage too was hit—presumably by a mine— 
and her bow was blown off. There were a number of casualties 
in both ships. While the Volage was towing the Saumarez, a 
small vessel flying a white flag—as if, forsooth, there were a 
state of war in being—put off from the shore and enquired 
what the British ships were doing ; to this impudent enquiry 
it is safe to assume that no answer was made, The next day 
the Albanian Government addressed to the United Nations a 
protest against the “ provocative actions” of the British 
ships. 


Upon the news of the incident becoming known, the Medi- 
terranean Zonal Mine Clearance Board at once unanimously 
’ decided that the Corfu Channel—an inter- 
A national waterway—should be forthwith re- 
swept, a decision which was unanimously 
endorsed by the main Mine Clearance Board-—which contains 
representatives of the Big Four—sitting in London. The 
history of the locality is that the channel, obstructed by 
minefields during the war, was swept in October, 1944, by 
British minesweepers—then engaged in freeing the Medi- 
terranean for normal peaceful traffic—and the channel they 
then cleared was again swept in February, 1945. In the 
course of further clearance operations, it was re-swept by 
Greek minesweepers, which completed their task in August, 
1946. The channel is between 35 and 40 fathoms deep, and 
therefore unblockable by magnetic mines, which lie on the 
bottom, and may be so constructed as to need a number of 
“activations ”’ before they actually go off. On receipt of the 
Mine Clearance Board’s decision that the channel was now to 
be re-swept, the British Government undertook to carry out 
that international duty, and informed the Albanian Govern- 
ment early in November, through the British Ambassador in 
Belgrade, that British minesweepers would be clearing the 
channel on November 12 and 13. The effect of this notification 
was to call forth another egregious protest, and a statement 
that any British attempt to remove mines from Albanian 
territorial waters would be regarded as a “ premeditated 
violation of Albanian sovereignty.” There, at the moment 
of writing, the matter rests. But the mine-sweeping operation 
found the channel heavily mined and a number of mines 
were collected besides those which were exploded. 
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THE first General Election to be held in France for many 
years took place on Sunday, November 10. The voting 

which previously occurred had been for seven 
dl tea months’ periods and by referendum only. 

But on November 10 France chose a National 
Assembly which will be responsible for France for five years. 
Voting took place all through the French Empire, and the 
returns for all the 574 seats in France and Algeria decided the 
scale of the various parties and presented the new National 
Assembly with a series of very tough conundrums. These are 
the figures : 


Communists and anit joining them . . 168 
M.R.P. ; : ; : ; . 160 
Socialists. ; ; . ; . 93 
Socialist Radicals ‘ ; . : .” 2 
Pa. : ; , a) 
Independent Republicans ; , : . veg 
UDS.R. x ‘ . ‘ — 


and a number of splinter parties. The names mean very 
little to us in this country where we know nothing about 
such groups as the Independent Republicans or the U.D.S.R., 
and if we did we should be unable to understand why some of 
the groups, which appear to have similar ideas, should not 
coalesce. But politics in France are very fierce ; and all we 
can do is to consider the general appearance of the new 
National Assembly and assess the meaning of the votes. It 
should be noted that the abstentions in this last election were 
fewer than in the last Referendum on October 13. Then 
they were 31 per cent. This time they were 22 per cent. 
On the other hand, the electors’ roll has been cut by the 
elimination of fraud. The main voting trends of those who 
remain can be clearly seen. The Socialists have lost three- 
quarters of a million votes and the Communists a quarter of a 
million, while the M.R.P. have lost over half a million and 
the P.R.L. have gained them. This setback of the M.R.P. 
is due to the influence of General de Gaulle who has openly 
stated that the M.R.P.—who support him—are honest but 
unequal to the task of combatting Communism. 


WuaAT this election has decided is that France is to have a 
respite from electioneering of which there has been a surfeit 
What Li during the last two years. The new deputies will 
Ah “9 ong have breathing space for their work, for they are 
elected for five years, but the urgency of their 
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tasks is great. They have to persuade the middle classes— 
terribly ill-treated by events—to invest their money in 
French loans; the farmers to bring their food to market. 
The workers in France are always willing to work if they see 
profit in doing so. In that they differ from the English, 
and this trait does make the task of the Government easier. 
On the other hand, there will be no question of General de 
Gaulle’s plan for a strong President of the Republic. The 
French tried the experiment of a “ Prince-President ”’ once, 
and it ended in Empire and the battle of Sedan. What the 
French elector does desire, however, is to escape from the 
toils of the representation called Scrutin de liste. Men, rather 
than lists, are what are asked for. As for the formation of a 
Government, it is difficult to see how that will be accom- 
plished. The Communists cannot take office alone, nor will 
they, even with the Socialists, have a majority over all other 
parties. The old “‘ Government of Concentration ”’ is made 
difficult by the fact that the Communists aim at something 
which the other parties do not want and, further, because 
they take their orders from Moscow. 


ONE of the most important subjects treated during the two- 
day Commons’ debate on foreign affairs towards the end of 

October was Korea. The speaker, Brigadier 
rid Calm? Fitzroy Maclean, was fortunate enough to 

have visited Korea recently during his trip 
to the Far East with the British Parliamentary Mission 
to Japan. Korea is not often discussed in Britain or the 
British Press, although its local name, “‘ Land of Morning 
Calm,’ is one of the most charming that a people have ever 
bestowed on their country. To-day, alas! Korea is a storm 
centre of troubles arising from its involuntary part in the 
great, world-wide game of power politics and aggression 
which the Kremlin is playing. Korea’s present troubles began 
seriously at the Yalta Conference of 1945, when the Russians 
received a large part of Korea among many other conces- 
sions. Korea’s real troubles began when in due course a 
Soviet-American Commission was established there, and when, 
following the Japanese collapse, the Red Army occupied 
northern Korea as far as the 38th parallel while the Americans 
occupied the rest of the country south of the 38th parallel. 
The task of the Soviet-American Commission in Korea was, 
in consultation with the democratic parties and organisations 
of the country, to bring into being a provisional Korean 
Government. This task, however, the Soviet-American 
Commission was completely unable to execute. The troubles 
were the familiar insistence by the Russians on establishing a 
one-party Communist dictatorship and describing that as 
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‘democracy ”’ and the equal insistence by the Americans on 
the familiar Anglo-Saxon political freedoms. Even this is not 
quite the whole story, for Brigadier Maclean reports that the 
Americans have had very considerable bothers with the 
Communists who have been allowed to remain in the part of 
Korea they occupy. These Communists, states Brigadier 
Maclean, 


* have organised strikes, opposed the collection and distribution of 
rice, and have done their very best to upset American attempts to 
establish a legislature based on a broad coalition of all parties.” 


Economic and, military difficulties add to the complexity 
of the situation. No iron curtain between the Russians and 
the outside world is harder to pass than the economic curtain 
drawn in Korea along the 38th parallel. In that unhappy land 
all the rice is grown in the south, whereas in the Russian zone 
north of the 38th parallel the fertilisers are produced. Simi- 
larly, all the coal comes from the north, while all the industries 
are in the south. The result Brigadier Maclean describes as 
“economically and politically, ...a complete cleavage 
between the two halves of the country.’’ The military situa- 
tion is also highly disquieting ; the Americans having only 
some 50,000 troops south of the 38th parallel, while the 
Russians on their side of the parallel have assembled, he 
states, ‘“no fewer than 250,000 troops to-day.” All in 
all, the situation in Korea, little notice as is taken of it in 
this country, is profoundly disturbing. The Russians want 
Korea because it is one of the strategic keys to Japan on the 
one hand and to some of the principal provinces of northern 
China on the other hand. It is no wonder Brigadier Maclean 
asserts that Korea, which has been the occasion of at least 
two wars in the past half-century, “is now, in my opinion, 
well on the way to becoming, once again, a powder magazine 
which the slightest spark will set off.”’ 


JEWISH terrorists, and the people who sustain them—this 
includes the Inner Zionist Council which has recently called 
The Jews upon the Jewish people “ to close its ranks and 

to brace itself for further effort for early 
achievement of the historic aim of a Jewish state ’’—are now 
making a well-supported war against the British Empire. 
The result they have so far accomplished is to make the most 
tolerant people in the world understand why the Romans 
destroyed the total Jewish population of Palestine in the 
Ist century. Murder, arson, and destruction are taking a 
daily toll of British lives in Palestine. We are now promised 
action against us in Europe, and the British Embassy in Rome 
has been damaged by dynamiters. It was against this back- 
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ground that Mr. Creech Jones, the Colonial Secretary, decided 
last month to release the Jews detained in Palestine and to 
raise the curfew. By doing this Mr. Creech Jones gambled— 
unsuccessfully—with the lives of the British garrison in 
Palestine. He had now better return to wiser methods. We 
do not know what he said about Mr. Chamberlain’s trip to 
Munich ; but we should be very surprised to hear that he had 
supported the policy of appeasement in 1939. What does he 
hope to get out of it in 1946? Nothing throughout a long history 
has ever shown that the Semite peoples could be appeased. 
Appeasement is another word for compromise, it can only 
succeed with reasonable people and, all through their 
history the Jews have been intractable. Just now they have 
got world Jewry behind them and world Jewry has decided to 
make war on the British Empire. There are cross-currents in 
this, one is that all the Gentile nations are at one in desiring - 
the German Jews to stay away from their own countries. Mr. 
Creech Jones will have to reconsider his position in the light 
of things as they are. 


MUNICIPAL elections were held on November I in many parts 
of England. The percentage of electors polling was not high, 
considerable Conservative apathy was shown 
and very little Socialist enthusiasm. The 
Conservative Central Office had believed that 
the Conservative Party would hold its own and it did rather 
better than this, for the general result shows an over-all gain 
of four seats. The Socialists won where they were already 
strong, and they gained control of nine councils, but they lost 
itinsix. Their voting power was chiefly in the great industrial 
districts and among other places they won Birmingham, and 
yet, the Conservative vote in that old stronghold of the 
Chamberlains was higher than at the last election and, 
according to the Birmingham Post, in “ the voting figures for 
the city as a whole, Unionist candidates polled 5,000 more 
votes than the Socialists.’’ The headlines—which are what 
the public reads about such matters gave a very misleading 
impression of what had occurred in these municipal elections 
and it was only when the figures were closely examined that a 
true picture emerged. The group of candidates which 
disappeared were the Independents, and as these seem almost 
invariably to be people who are afraid to back either party 
but who wobble ingloriously from side to side, they are no 
loss to the country. The other party which did badly was the 
Liberal Party. The elimination of these two groups, the 
Liberal and the Independent, rather obscured the trend of the 
election. Had the fight everywhere been a straight Conserva- 


The Municipal 
Elections 
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tive-Socialist fight the results would have shown that the 
move in the nation against Socialism had already begun. 


THE Royal Commission on equal pay, which has just reported, 
was not asked to make recommendations as to whether or not 
women should receive the same pay as men. 
But, nevertheless, and in spite of the visible 
disagreement between the men and women who 
served on the Commission, it has performed a useful service. 
It has shown the community where it stands in regard to 
women’s workand has reflected the movement towards equality; 
there is a minority report signed by three women members of 
the Commission. This is a feminist document and, therefore, 
must carry less weight than the report itself. As a matter of 
fact—although this is not touched on in the report—women 
are in the best position they have ever held for enforcing their 
claims on society. The work they do best, nursing, teaching, 
cooking and domestic employment generally, commands a 
wage never before reached. They have only to ask and they 
will receive. The trade unions have always feared that 
higher wages for women would mean lower wages for men, 
but this is by no means certain. The Commission speaks of 
equal pay for work of equal value to the employer, a difficult 
matter to decide unless wages were allowed to find their own 
level as in the Victorian era. 


The Position 
of Women 


THE Ministry of Transport propose that a new road bridge 
should be built over the Severn from Aust in Gloucestershire, 

some 10 miles north of Bristol, to Beachley, 
Folly Bridge in Monmouthshire, hard by Chepstow and about 

25 miles north-east of Cardiff. The new 
bridge will be a suspension bridge, the largest of this type in 
Europe, and exceeded in the length of its central span by 
only two existing bridges in the United States. The central 
span of the proposed Severn Bridge is to be about 3,000 feet 
long and designed to carry a maximum load of 150 tons. 
There are to be two side spans of about 1,000 feet each. The 
vertical clearance provided for shipping will be 110 feet above 
high water near the towers and 120 feet in the centre. The 
total length of the bridge and of the approach roads on both 
sides of the Severn Estuary will be about 8 miles. The scheme 
also provides for a nine-span bridge over the Wye. The cost 
of the entire project, including both bridges, will be about 
£7,500,000. At first this was presented as desirable by 
Mr. H. E. Aldington, chief engineer to the Ministry of Trans- 
port, at a public inquiry in Bristol—the first public inquiry 
to be held under the Trunk Roads Act, 1946. Mr. Aldington 
stated that the Severn Bridge scheme was one of the key points 
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in the road proposals for the future of this country. Its 
primary objective was to encourage the development of South 
Wales—and particularly of lighter and secondary industries 
there. The Severn Bridge and associated developments 
forming part of the scheme would bring Bristol, Newport, 
Cardiff and Swansea into closer contact with each other. 
The distance by road between Bristol and the industrial towns 
in Wales would be reduced by as much as 50 miles by the new 
bridge as compared with travelling via Gloucester. The new 
bridge will affect traffic as far afield as London and the Mid- 
lands, Portsmouth, Southampton and Exeter. At the public 
inquiry at Bristol serious objection seems to have been 
raised only by the Old Passage Ferry Company, which runs 
the Aust-Beachley ferry. This ferry has plied for hundreds 
of years (perhaps even since the times of the Romans), and 
in August this year alone carried 37,000 passengers. 


No voice has been raised, however, either at the public inquiry 
or, apparently, in the Press, asking whether the Severn 

Bridge scheme can be supported at all by 
ol ii informed common-sense. Can it be that the 

worthy, but certainly blinkered officials at the 
Ministry of Transport do not know that the past decade has 
witnessed one of the great wars in history? Do they not 
know that Britain was bombed to glory and—which is much 
more to the point—that every bridge over the Rhine, the 
Seine and the Loire (to name only three major European 
rivers) which the British and American air forces decided to 
attack was utterly destroyed ? Have these gentlemen heard 
of the atom bomb? Have they failed to consider that the 
relatively good behaviour of bridges at Hiroshima was due 
at least partly to special circumstances which can certainly 
not be counted on elsewhere ? Or if in fact they do know 
about all these things, how can they justify the proposal to 
build a bridge of this size, importance, and cost over the 
Severn? Is it not obvious that such a bridge, until it was 
destroyed, would be a major objective for any enemy bombers 
that got within flying distance of these shores ? And is it not 
also obvious that, once the bridge was destroyed, the complex 
industrial relations, which the existence of the bridge had 
previously helped to develop, would be shattered, to the great 
cost and disadvantage, it might well be, of our defensive 
strength itself ? Why, then, build a bridge of this character 
in an age when atomic warfare must be looked forward to ? 
If the new transport relations between South Wales and other 
areas are essential—and this may well be the case—why not 
provide for them more securely by going under the earth in a 
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tunnel ? There is already a Severn tunnel. If this is not big 
enough to carry the traffic it could be enlarged. 


AT the end of October there was opened, at Burlington House 
in London, one of the greatest exhibitions of pictures the 
The Kine’ world has ever seen. The King’s pictures 
Pictu nity ¥ have come to him through the taste, vigilance 

and care of his ancestors. There is not a 
looted picture among them, none are here as the result of 
conquest. All have been bought by kings who loved art and 
greatly encouraged it, and who chose to dwell among beautiful 
things. Now, our own King, inheriting this splendid treasure 
from his forbears has, at a time when we have few pleasures 
and little happiness, allowed his palaces to be emptied of their 
pictures so that his subjects may enjoy them. In this whole 
collection—and it fills the walls of Burlington House—there 
is not one doubtful picture ; there is hardly one that is not 
supreme in its own class. It is a staggering show. It will 
remain open until March, and no one who sees the pictures 
will ever forget the impression they make. Our gratitude 
goes to the King and Queen for letting us see them, to the 
hanging committee for the admirable way in which they have 
been placed, and to the writer of the first-rate Foreword in 
the catalogue. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A YEAR’S subscription to The National Review makes a very 
good Christmas present to friends both at home and abroad. 
At a time of great political difficulty in England, and of general 
economic trouble everywhere, it is a help to busy men and 
women, who have not time to read all the papers, to have a 


review, which will neither mislead the reader nor conceal the - 


truth. The cost of an annual subscription is 36s., including 
postage. This sum should be sent, together with the name 
and address of the person to whom the present is to be given, 
to The Manager, National Review, Rolls House, 2 Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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THE RUSSIAN SUCCESSION—II 


THE speculations about Stalin’s successor contained in the 
last issue of this Review have been given a stronger relevance 
by two events which have taken place in the U.S.S.R. during 
the past month. The first was the elevation of Malenkov to 
the ranks of the Deputy-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers. 
The second was Stalin’s failure to speak, for the second year 
running, on the eve of the anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion. Both these events, the one positive, the other negative, 
should be considered together. 

It can now be taken as proved that the predominance of 
Stalin is on the wane, but there is no need to plunge into 
fantasy and picture the supreme leader of all the Russians as 
a prisoner in the hands of his late subordinates. It is possible, 
even in Russia, for a great man to lose personal power and 
still be respected. Stalin is getting old. He is tired and 
probably ill. He has fulfilled his immense task, which was to 
build up an industrial Russia strong enough and well-enough 
equipped to stand up to attack from the West. He cannot 
goon forever. And the present moment is as good a moment 
as any for him to begin to delegate his powers. Whether this 
is done deliberately as a result of his own considered and 
calculated actions, or whether it comes about gradually as a 
result of increasing pressures from new men, is not of the first 
importance in itself. All that is really important is that 
Stalin, while remaining the revered personal leader of the 
Russian people, is receding into the background of day-to-day 


affairs. And the pace of life is being set by others. 


In my first article I tried to indicate who these others were, 
since from among these men the successor to Stalin must 
ultimately emerge. There was no difficulty at all in narrowing 
them down to five names: in alphabetical order they were 
Andreyev, Beria, Malenkov, Molotov and Zhdanov. With 
those names we are on perfectly safe ground. Speculation 
only begins when we attempt to pick from these five the 
greatest actual or potential power. To pitch on Malenkov, 
the outsider, seemed to some uncalled for and far-fetched. 
Malenkov, a month ago, while admittedly a formidable figure, 
was exclusively a Party man and held no high constitutional 
office. But that objection is already answered. The young 
and obscure Party boss is now one of the Vice-Chairmen of 
the Council of Ministers, which puts him at once on an official 
level with the highest in the land. He is also the only one 
with his hands apparently quite free. The absorbing question 
of the moment is how he got there, because an answer to this 
would give the clearest possible indication as to how the wind 
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is blowing in the highest councils of the U.S.S.R., and thus as 
to the way in which Stalin’s successor will be chosen. 

Was he put there by Stalin ? Did he rise in spite of Stalin ? 
Is he on terms of amity with Stalin’s old personal group of 
friends ? Or does he stand for a new force of younger Com- 
munists who are putting their money on an obvious winner 
and coercing the old Stalin group, as exemplified by Molotov, 
Zhdanov and Andreyev ? Nobody, of course, can tell. We 
can still only speculate. But it is worth emphasising that the 
line of speculation now being pursued is a continuation of that 
same line which earlier suggested that, in spite of his official 
obscurity, the young Malenkov was a man of the future—a 
conclusion which has now been confirmed by his official 
elevation. 

Such speculation is not academic. We should be interested 
in the identity of Stalin’s successor as a guide to the future 
policy of the U.S.S.R. in face of the West. We should be 
interested in the technique of the succession as a guide to the 
internal state of the U.S.S.R., as it affects her external 
strength. 

The first question seems to be answering itself. There 
can be little doubt now that, in spite of the apparent concilia- 
toriness of Stalin’s own recent utterances on the subject, the 
U.S.S.R. is continuing to turn inwards upon herself, behind her 
new buttresses, and away from the West. Nobody who knew 
Russia during the war ever imagined she would do anything 
else, but recent events confirm this for all to see. It would 
be possible to argue a split between a weakened Stalin and the 
effective majority of the Politbureau by contrasting Stalin’s 
own homilies to the Western world with the behaviour and 
utterances of Messrs. Molotov and Zhdanov. But I do not 
see the necessity for this. All three have severely attacked 
certain manifestations of Western life and thought. All three 
have insisted that the U.S.S.R. is working single-mindedly 
for peace and the United Nations. The difference between 
Stalin and the others is one of emphasis and tone rather than 
one of content. Stalin contrived to produce a_ general 
impression that in spite of certain hostile influences it should 
be possible for Russia to co-operate with the West. Molotov, 
and now Zhdanov, have produced the general impression 
that the power of such hostile influences is too great for the 
friendly influences to overcome. As far as the ordinary 
Russian is concerned, nothing could be easier for the authori- 
ties than to present the Molotov-Zhdanov line as resulting 
directly from the failure of the West to respond to the Stalin 
line. There is no insuperable contradiction. 

I say this because I think it is possible to make too much 
of the disparity between Stalin’s utterances and the subse- 
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quent speeches of Molotov and Zhdanov. On the other hand, 
there is evidence to suggest that within the Kremlin at this 
moment a shift of power is in progress, which is what one 
would expect from the partial retirement of Stalin, for what- 
ever reason. The official rise of Malenkov is an outward 
manifestation of this movement. 

Since the assassination of Kirov, which was the signal for 
the great and dreadful purges, the two men who have always 
been represented as being closest to Stalin, and the most 
likely to succeed him, have been Zhdanov and Andreyev. 
There was good reason for this. Both men were old and 
trusted friends of Stalin’s ; both held commanding positions 
in the highest councils of the Party, before the Party concluded 
the process of identifying itself with the State ; and both men 
were kept comparatively free from embroilment in any specific 
productive job, or drive. They were Party managers and 
Party statesmen, as distinct from other big noises like 
Kaganovich and Mikoyan on the one hand, engaged in trade 
and industry, and Molotov and Beria on the other, engaged in 
national politics. 

In my first article I suggested that both Zhdanov and 
Andreyev were past their zenith. That was a speculation 
guided by innumerable small but suggestive pointers of the 
kind which can never be put down in black and white and 
analysed. But now the appearance of Zhdanov in Stalin’s 
place on November 6 might seem to contradict this impres- 
sion. It has been taken by some as a deliberate hint that 
Zhdanov is the coming man, in the process of being built up 
as Stalin’s Number Two. I can see nothing to justify this 
view, and a good deal to suggest the contrary. In the first 
place Zhdanov did not read Stalin’s speech. He addressed 
the people of Russia not as Stalin’s representative, but as 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, finishing up with tributes to 
the leadership of Stalin. In the second place, the Order of 
the Day to the Armed Forces was not signed on behalf of 
Stalin by Zhdanov, which would be the obvious procedure if 
Zhdanov was really being nominated as Stalin’s Number Two, 
but by General Bulganin, Stalin’s Deputy Minister of Defence. 
So that all Zhdanov in fact did was to make a routine speech 
on a famous anniversary as one of the higher and most 
respected leader of the people which he is. And the really 
interesting thing about this speech is that it was not the kind 
of speech calculated to increase the popularity of its deliverer. 
It lacked entirely the reassuring tone of Stalin’s recent utter- 
ances on the West. It told the Russian people that they were 
in for a difficult time and that they had to go on keeping their 
belts as tight as they could make them. 

Altogether Zhdanov is very much in the news in Russia 
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just now, and never happily. First he is recalled from 
Germany to Russia. Then he appears as the apostle of 


Marxist purity and proceeds to conduct the tightening-up of, 


Party control, the expurgation of Western ideas, and the 
wet-blanketing of the traditional nationalism revived for the 
duration of the war. And now he proclaims from Stalin’s 
habitual platform the continued hostility of the West and the 
need for further austerity. It is not quite the line one would 
expect from the chosen leader in the process of being built up 
into a popular and symbolic figure—unless that man were 
known to be a fanatic of austere tastes and doctrinaire 
temperament, which Zhdanov, by all accounts, is not. 

It is interesting to compare Zhdanov’s present position 
with that of Andreyev, his contemporary, for Andreyev is also 
in the news just now. He has been given the job of purging 
agriculture, which went slack in the war. He did this once 
before, and got into trouble over it. This new post has also 
been regarded in some quarters as a promotion. But it is 
promotion to the forefront of the battle. It is emphatically 
not the post which would be taken on by any man who 
cherished his reputation with the peasants. In my first 
article I suggested that the new Party Purge was by implica- 
tion a snub for Andreyev, who until recently had been respon- 
sible for all Party discipline. That interpretation appears to 
be confirmed by his sudden transformation from the power 
behind the throne to the inconceivably thankless réle of 
heresy-hunter-in-chief among the collective farmers. 

The picture we have, thus, is of Zhdanov and Andreyev, 
well-known and trusted figures, personal friends of Stalin and 
in the running for the succession, called away from the private 
joys of Party management and set to perform tasks which, 
to say the least, will make them unpopular figures, and on 
which it is all too easy to fall down. It is possible, of course, 
that Zhdanov and Andreyev are enjoying their present rdles 
and are setting out together to clean up Russia to prepare the 
way for their ultimate rule. But it seems improbable: their 
present positions are so terribly exposed and vulnerable. 
What seems a great deal more probable is that they have been 
chosen to do this dirty work in order that somebody else may 
benefit, losing their popularity in the process. There is only 
one man, besides Stalin himself, who could conceivably benefit, 
and that is the dark horse Malenkov—supported, as he would 
have to be, since no man can manceuvre in such an atmosphere 
entirely unsupported, by a group of younger Party leaders in 
Moscow and scattered all over the U.S.S.R.—and with, in the 
aggregate, great power in the country. For Malenkov is the 
only Party boss left without a public job, which puts him in 
a supremely strong position. 
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Things are stirring in Russia just now. The switch back 
from war to’ peace, from national to Marxist thinking, is 
arduous and painful and disillusioning. During such a period 
the man who best builds himself up reserves for the future is 
the man who keeps out of the way, lets other people do the 
unpleasant work, and then emerges with clean hands. The 
man who had all the appearances of filling this sort of rdéle 
had, a month ago, no high constitutional standing. Now, 
and in the moment of Stalin’s undeniable recession, he 
suddenly appears as a Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers—an altitude which Zdhanov himself has not yet 
attained. At the same time, when every other man of 
eminence in the country is tied to some specific job or drive, 
the new Vice-Chairman has his hands quite free. 

In my first article I put Malenkov as the most likely of 
three possible candidates for the succession. Having tenta- 
tively ruled out Zhdanov and Andreyev, we were left with 
Malenkov, Molotov and Beria. The events of the last few 
weeks have not only weakened still further the positions of 
Zhdanov and Andreyev, but they also show that the future 
of Molotov already lies in the past—if for no other reason 
than his absence on foreign business while the great power 
shift is going on in Moscow. There are other reasons too. 
Thus we are left with only Beria to challenge the evident 
supremacy of Malenkov. Beria, as a youngish and extremely 
able man, and as late head of the N.K.U.D., as well as Stalin’s 
most potent stay, would seem to be in a very strong position. 
His present activity is still obscure. Although there is further 
confirmation of the story that he has been put in charge of 
atomic development, nothing has been said officially ; and 
he, like Malenkov, is a Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers without a specific job. It is not even known whether 
he retains his old authority over the Security Police, though 
it seems probable that he does. It seems to me that the future 
of Russia depends very much on the personal relations of 
Beria and Malenkov—Police and Party. They used to be 
friends. If they are working together now, they will sweep 
everything before them. If they are opposed, there will be 
a tremendous struggle between the Police and the Party, 
which will injure the country severely before the Party wins, 
which, in due course, it would. But there is no indication of a 
disagreement between these two men, who, together, could 
do what they liked—Malenkov the politician and the Party 
_ upheld by Beria the policeman and organiser of shock 
abour. 

Even if Malenkov is not the future ruler of Russia it is now 
evident that he commands immense power, which power has 
been constitutionally confirmed. Unless he was not about to 
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play a very great part, either by the will of Stalin or asa result 
of his own fighting efforts, he would have been put to work on 
some specific task. His elevation has taken place either 
because he himself has forced it, in which case his power must 


be very great already, or else because Stalin has recognised | 


the fact of his power as a new element in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. One thing we can be certain of, and 
that is that as a man who has never been out of Russia, who 
has not even had to play the broader game of rough and 
tumble politics with the people of Russia, but who has been 
brought up in the cloister, the power he stands for will be 
turned inwards and away from the West and will represent 
the Leninist-Marxist philosophy in its purest and most 
doctrinaire form, untainted by compromises. 

In other words, if Malenkov is really the coming man, as he 


shows every sign of being, we may expect to see in Russia a ‘| 


swing away from personal rule and a return to rule by com- 
mittee. But the members of the committee in this case will 
also occupy the key constitutional offices. There is a potential 
conflict here between, on the one hand, the great masses of 
eternal Russia and their craving for a leader above all the 
routine hullaballoo of day-to-day government and, on the 
other hand, the tenets of the Bolsheviks with their preference 
for impersonal rule. There are strong signs to suggest that at 
least one set of men in the Kremlin would like to see the new 
leader of the Russians named and blessed by Stalin himself. 
There are signs that Stalin himself would favour this idea ; the 
immense publicity recently given to the film called “‘ The Oath,” 
which featured Stalin as the second leader in a kind of apostolic 
succession, bore this out. On the face of it one would say that 
such a conception would not appeal to the younger and more 
active and rigid Communist leaders, symbolised by Malenkov, 
who would seem more likely to go for their strength and 
inspiration to Lenin rather than to the great empire-building 
Tsars. And if there is in fact a conflict inside the Kremlin at 
this moment, the most probable crux of it, apart from differing 
ideas as to how the West should be handled, is precisely this 
problem of the technique of the succession. 

Is Russia to be ruled overtly by one man, or by a com- 
mittee in fact controlled by one man ? I should put Malenkov 


on the side of the Committee, and at the moment he would | 


seem to be winning. If he wins, and if he truly desires and is 
able to run that great country without a symbolic and all- 
powerful one-man leadership, it will mean that the Revolution 
has been brought to a final conclusion in Russia, and that the 
new generations of Russians have broken decisively with the 
past, to which their surviving parents still cling. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


FRANCO-BRITISH UNION 


A coop deal of fresh information has been recently revealed 
on the offer of a Union between Great Britain and France 


_made by Mr. Winston Churchill to the French Government 
on Sunday, June 16, 1940. There were more preliminary 


discussions about such a Union than were known to the public, 
to whom Mr. Churchill’s offer came as a surprise in both 


countries. This was no doubt due to the fact that many of 
the meetings were held privately. A description of some of 
‘the Conferences is given by a well-known friend of this 


' country, the Comte de Pange—Mes Prisons. In this book he 


gives a number of details about meetings held in this country 
in February, 1940, on the possibilities of a Franco-British 


| Union. 


The Comte de Pange arrived in London on February 18, 
1940, and had tea with Lord Cecil. On the same even- 
ing he dined with various people, including Mr. Arthur Mann, 
the former Editor of the Yorkshire Post, Sir Norman Angell 
and others, and a plan for a Franco-British Union was con- 
sidered. This was continued at Balliol College, Oxford, at an 
informal talk with Sir Alfred Zimmern and Professor Stewart, 
now Professor of French at the University of Bristol, and 
other members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
According to the Comte de Pange, the plan of Franco-British 
Union proposed provided for both Parliaments retaining their 
sovereignty and each Parliament choosing a Delegation. 
The two Delegations were to meet alternately in Paris and 
London, where they would deal with foreign affairs, questions 
of imperial defence and the economic links between the two 
countries. 

The Comte de Pange later stayed in Oxford with Sir 
William Beveridge, then Master of University College, who 
saw certain difficulties in the proposal owing to the different 
constitutional positions of French and British Ministers. 
The deliberations were then transferred to London where, at 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham 


House, the Comte de Pange put forward a scheme for the 
British and French, while preserving their own nationalities, 
also to become citizens of the Empire Franco-Anglais. This 
received some support from English Members of Parliament 
who were present. The scene of the discussions later passed 
to 10 Downing Street, where the late Sir Eric Phipps, at one 
time our Ambassador in Paris, Lady Halifax, Lord Ivor 
Churchill, and Mr. J. B. Priestley argued the pros and cons 
of the idea. The Comte de Pange discreetly refrains from 
revealing the opinions expressed by those whom he met at 
10 Downing Street, but he gives the reaction at the French 
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Embassy where M. Corbin was then Ambassador. The view 
taken by a member of the Embassy staff was that, while in 
war-time it was imperative to have the closest association of 
the financial and material resources of the two countries, any 
permanent control by delegations of the two Parliaments 
presented both constitutional and psychological difficulties. 
One Frenchman pointed out that his fellow-countrymen 
suffered from an inferiority complex in the presence of the 
English, ‘‘ that happy race that had never been conquered.” 

No verbatim record of the discussions held at Chatham 
House was made, as at that time the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs had temporarily lost the services of its 
reporters. In any case the proceedings would no doubt be 
regarded as confidential. It is, however, known that the main 
issue considered was ‘“‘ The Foundations of Federalism in the 
old Austria-Hungary and in Franco-British Relations To- 
day.”’ Asa part of his speech, the Comte de Pange spoke of 
the difficulties in the way of Franco-British Union and 
methods of surmounting them. The main theme of the 
discussion was related to the first part of the Comte de 
Pange’s address, ie., Austria-Hungary, and subsequent 
speakers considered that the system of delegations introduced 
in Austria-Hungary had not worked satisfactorily and would 
not form a basis for Franco-British Union. Another expe- 
rienced speaker emphasised the economic and financial inter- 
relationship which must precede any successful federation. 
The Comte de Pange in his book tells how he returned to 
Paris and told M. Delbos, then Minister of Education, that 
many British intellectuals were in favour of a Franco-British 
Federation. It is, however, right to record that some of those 
who met the Comte de Pange during his visit in 1940 are 
to-day inclined to think that some of his assumptions, made 
as a result of his conversations, were a little too optimistic. 
The Comte de Pange himself warned his French friends that 
English opinion is apt to be a little suspicious of “ intel- 
lectual leadership.”’ 

On April 5, 1940, Lord De La Warr, then British Minister 
of Education, gave a lecture at the Sorbonne, and is said to 
have spoken favourably of the idea of a Union. On April 12 
Sir William Beveridge advocated in Paris a Union as “ the 
knot of a wider Federation,” while Mr. Duff Cooper, on May 2, 
gave a lecture at the Théatre Marigny, and is said to have 
agreed with the Comte de Pange to write in general support 
of the idea. M. Honnorat, who had been the chief inspiration 
behind the creation of the Cité Universitaire in Paris, was an 
enthusiast on the French side. It is clear that there was a 
good deal of talk about a Union during the first six months of 
1940, but much of this was vague and unrecorded. 
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F When the Germans swept into France, the Comte de Pange 
reports that Mr. Waring, the Correspondent of the Dazly 
Telegraph, had no doubt that Laval and Co. would succeed 
in forcing an armistice. Before this climax was reached the 
idea of a Union, which had been discussed so often in private, 
was given to the world. On June 18 Reuters published the 
British Note proposing that in order to help France in her 
tragic hour in history the British Government were prepared 
to enter into a} Union Franco-Britannique indtssoluble. This 
Note proposed that the two countries should jointly agree to 
paying'the cost of the war; that during its duration there 
should be only one War Cabinet and one Command of all the 
armies of the land, sea and air. The two Parliaments would 
be formally’ united. 

: Albert Kammerer, Ambassador of France, in the second 
edition of his book La Vérité Sur l’Armistice, publishes a 
number of interesting details of the events which led up to 
this offer. According to him, on the morning of Sunday, 
June 16, at a luncheon at the Carlton Club, the Prime Minister 
placed before Lord Halifax, M. Corbin, the French 
Ambassador, and General de Gaulle, the text of the offer. 
General de Gaulle after lunch telephoned to M. Reynaud, 
then Prime Minister of France, giving the details of the pro- 
posal. This was later confirmed by a telephone message from 
Mr. Churchill. The full text was officially brought to M. 
Reynaud by Sir Ronald Campbell, at that time British 
Ambassador in Paris. Many further details about the events 
of that momentous afternoon and evening have been published 
in France in a letter sent by M. Paul Reynaud from prison 
addressed to Marshal Pétain and dated Vals, April 5, 1941. 

Curiously, the text itself disappeared and could not be 
found in France when M. Kammerer wrote the first edition 
of his book in 1944. He had, therefore, to use Reuter’s dis- 
patch which he found in an Italian translation. The French 
Cabinet on the evening of Sunday, June 16, heard Paul 
Reynaud read out the British offer. Marshal Pétain received 
it with surprise and irritation. General Weygand saw no 
purpose in ‘‘ making a fusion with a corpse.’’ Senator Reibel 
thought that it would mean the complete subjection of 
France to Great Britain. Indeed the majority jumped to the 
conclusion that it would reduce France to the status of a 
British Dominion, although Reynaud stoutly argued that he 
preferred to collaborate with his Allies rather than with his 
enemies, and Mandel bluntly asked, ‘‘ Do you prefer to become 
a German province ? ” 5 

The offer was rejected. That night M. Reynaud resigned, 
and Marshal Pétain and his defeatist colleagues gained the 
power to sign the Armistice. Only in the past year have some 
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of the main facts of this generous and heroic offer, made in 
France’s darkest hour by Mr. Churchill, become known to 
the French public. 

The general view to-day is that under existing conditions 
it is most unlikely that such an offer will ever again be made 
to France alone, although, of course, the situation would be 
different if good headway is made with the idea of forming a 
Western Bloc, with close economic and financial inter- 
relations. 

B. S. TOWNROE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. PETER’S KEYS 
To the Editor of The National Review 


S1r,—Mr. French asserts that the Roman Catholic Church 
has never been guilty of political repression. But what of the 
political repressions in Spain and France, where the Church 
and Kings mutually bound themselves together for the 
suppression of political and mental freedom! And what of 
certain dominating Popes who fettered freedom in the Papal 
State! Mr. French is unaware of, or has apparently for- 
gotten, how the Church did its utmost to suppress the political 
freedoms granted by Charles V in the Netherlands; and 
how the wholesale burnings and torturing culminated in the 
assassination of William the Silent by an agent of the Church, 
Yours, etc., 
HorRACE NEWTE. 
Ixworth Hotel, Richmond. 
November 12, 1946. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL 


In the past 16 months of office the Socialist Government of 
Britain has accomplished a number of tasks of somewhat 
doubtful value, and has paved the way for others. It is 
perhaps fair to say that of all these none has been more 
dubious, more dangerous or more fragile than their recent 
decision to hand over the control of affairs in India to an 
interim Government composed of a majority drawn from the 
Congress Party, pending the decision of a Constituent 
Assembly, which will also be in the hands of a Hindu majority, 
as to the future constitution and political orientation of India. 

It is not my intention to examine here all the dreary 
process of political bargaining which has been going on ever 
since the Cabinet Mission reached Delhi last spring. It has 
been a typically oriental process in which, to judge by results, 
the slower witted Muslims and British have been completely 
out-manceuvred by the astute Brahmins and other caste 
Hindus who control the Congress Party. To anyone who 
knows India this is a perfectly natural outcome. There was 
no possibility of the British Cabinet Mission, composed as it 
was of doctrinaire Socialists of mediocre capacity with no 
understanding of the orient, competing with the cunningest 
brains in India, particularly in the exhausting atmosphere of 
a Delhi summer. As soon as the Congress realised that the 
Mission was determined to hand over complete control of the 
lives and welfare of the 400 million people of India at any price 
to anyone who would take it, the outcome was certain. A 
little clever manoeuvring, some hard bargaining, a show of 
reluctance to negotiate on any terms save his own placed 
Pandit Nehru in the saddle and Mr. Jinnah in the wrong. 
Lukewarm satisfaction in Britain, and a round of applause 
from the State Department in Washington, whose under- 
standing of Indian affairs is negligible, completed the picture. 
The Muslim League was out in the cold, frowned at by all good 
democrats, while the Hindu spider spun its web and invited 
them into the parlour. Some take the view that if only 
a beneficent Providence would translate Messrs. Jinnah 
and Gandhi to another world the Hindu majority and the 
Muslim minority would work in perfect harmony for the good 
of India as a whole. But both these points of view are based . 
on superficial and wishful thinking ; they are arguments put 
forward by political.minds seeking an ad hoc solution to the 
immediate problem. They are founded on a purely material 
concept of what is fundamentally a spiritual conflict. They 
deal with externals, and make no attempt to penetrate 
beneath the surface into the deep internal roots of the problem. 
In a word they beg the whole question. 

In the period between the wars, and particularly in the 
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latter ‘thirties, when the whole of this great problem was in 
the melting pot, and conferences, debates, and political unrest 
was the order of the day in India, fate assigned to me a 
prolonged residence in Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. 
There, sitting on the roof of India, in close touch, but in no 
way immediately concerned with the development of Indian 
nationalism, I looked as it were through the skylight upon all 
that was passing in the house beneath, while the rumbling and 
creaking of the great machine which governs India, the hissing 
of the hot air of innumerable speeches, and the occasional 
explosions of political strife reverberated through the building. 

Such a position afforded a unique opportunity to consider 
dispassionately the whole broad question of India’s future, to 
obtain a correct perspective, and to penetrate beneath the 
surface of political bargaining and sectional manceuvre. For 
it seemed obvious to a disinterested spectator that India was 
moving with ever-increasing momentum not along the smooth 
path of constitutional development to political maturity, but 
to a great crisis in her history, to the greatest perhaps since in 
1760 the Afghan, Ahmad Shah, broke the power of the 
Mahrattas on the field of Panipat in one of the decisive battles 
of the world, and so preserved the tottering Moghul Empire 
till it could fall into the strong hand of Britain. And now 200 
years later the question once more was posed, Hindu or 
Muslim, which was to hold dominion over India ? 

For to anyone who looked on as we did, aloof among our 
Afghan hills, there was no possibility, there could be none, 
that, in the present world atmosphere of fervent nationalism 
or indeed in any circumstances, the Hindu and the Muslim 
could agree to rule a United India with impartial hand. For 
all around lay evidence of the separate nationalities of the two 
great divisions of India. Here on the hills and in the valleys 
which surround Kabul could be seen the remnants of Brahmin 
temples and Buddhist stupas dating from the time of the 
great Mauryan Empire (250 B.c.), ‘‘the golden age”’ of 
Hinduism, when from the Hindu Kush to Cape Cormorin the 
great Asoka ruled a contented people, and the mighty land of 
Ind lay “ lapt in universal law.” 

But there were other landmarks of the past. A short day’s 
journey from Kabul there lay under the shadow of a great 
bluff the scattered ruins of Ghazni built by the Yamini 
dynasty and embellished by their most famous representative, 
Mahmud (A.D. 1000) the scourge of the -Hindus, out of the 
riches reft from the great temples of Somnath and elsewhere 
in India. For a brief space Ghazni shone dazzling under the 
clear Central Asian skies, unrivalled as a centre of culture and 
art, and never again since Mahmud’s day was a Hindu destined 
to sit on the throne of Delhi. 
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And here also in a garden by Kabul city which he loved so 
well lies Baber, the Barlas Turk from Ferghana, who in 1526 
descended from the northern hills to found in India a Muslim 
Empire which was to endure till the coming of the British, and 
which for the first time since the Mauryans consolidated all 
India under one sovereignity. 

Some say that history teaches nothing, and that it is a 
fallacy to suppose that a reading of the past will serve as a 
guide to the developments of the future. I disagree profoundly 
and in disagreeing find myself no doubt in conflict with those 
who for the past 30 years have been charged with the task of 
restoring India to the Indians. For so far as I can remember, 
in all the innumerable debates which led through the Simon 
Commission, the Round Table Conferences, and the Joint 
Select Committee up to the Government of India Act of 1935, 
there was never any indication of doubt in the minds of the 
debaters, Hindu, Muslim or British, that their goal of a 
United India, ruled by a Hindu-Muslim democracy might not 
be reached. And yet there was history for all who cared to 
read and mark. 

To us sitting on the roof, breathing the free air of Central 
Asia whence had sprung so many of the great political and 
social upheavals in India of the past thousand years, the 
warning was plain. There around us lay the remnants of the 
last great Hindu Empire, the frescoes, the images, the statue 
of the Sun god of the Brahmins. And there too stood the 
famous Towers of Victory, commemorating the victories of 
Mahmud the iconoclast and his successors over the Brahmin 
hierarchy of India. And there too lay the founder of that 
Empire which under his grandson, Akbar, brought for a brief 
space the tolerance of a benevolent autocracy to temper the 
harshness of Islamic fanaticism. The roots of history were 
laid bare. One might sympathise with the Hindus, looking 
back across the centuries to the old, old Empire of Asoka, and 
with a typical disregard for all that happened in between, 
clinging to the indivisibility of India and the all-embracing 
power of the Hindu faith. And yet there was history to refute 
their arguments. There was one faith at least which they had 
not absorbed, one faith which for a thousand years had 
resisted the insidious penetration of the Brahmins, one faith 
whose followers had, until the coming of the British, held 
dominion over almost all the sub-continent of India. 

We, who watched from the housetops, saw two things 
clearly. We saw that sooner or later, within measurable time 
the British would hand over the reins of Government in India 

if it was possible to do so. 

But we also saw that once the British did go the idea of a 
United India, basking in the sunlight of impartial Hindu- 
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Muslim rule, must fade into the baseless fabric of a dream. 
All the superficial requirements for unity were there. Geo- 
graphical, economic and administrative factors pointed the 
way to an India embracing all its diverse elements in one 
nationhood. Only one thing was lacking, the spiritual 
affinity which, welding its peoples into one body, would 
enable them to forget past history and go forward into the 
future in a spirit of unity and tolerance. 

For against a historical background which encouraged 
rivalry rather than co-operation, but which might in the long 
passage of the centuries have mellowed under the unifying 
influence of common interests, there stood out stark in the 
foreground the immense cleavage of religious antagonism, so 
marked as to constitute within the body politic of India two 
distinct nationalities. These two nations were not defined by 
geographical boundaries nor ethnical affinities, though these 
two factors are tosome extent present, but by the spiritual and 
moral attributes of two religions so diverse in character as to 
constitute an impassable barrier between their followers. 
For religious faith and religious teaching sink deep into the 
hearts of men. Religion sets before man not only a goal to 
which he may seek to attain, but a philosophy of life and a 
standard of conduct which direct his actions, formulate his 
thoughts and influence to an extent which is often hardly 
realised his attitude towards the many problems which con- 
front him in his journey from the cradle to the grave. We 
have only to consider the foundations of our own political and 
social structure to realise to what extent it is based on a way 
of life placed before us by the Founder of Christianity nearly 
2,000 years ago. And we have only to consider our own 
Christian theory in its relation to the Jews to realise how 
difficult it has been in these last 2,000 years for the followers of 
even the most tolerant of religions to live in harmony with the 
disciples of a different faith and way of life. 

But there was no question of tolerance here. There is 
nothing in the west to compare with the spiritual arrogance of 
the Brahmins, nor with the fiery zeal of Muslim fanaticism at 
the cry of “‘ Islam in danger! ’’ Two such opposites cannot 
mingle. It is well nigh impossible to conceive of any two 
peoples more widely separated by the deep fundamental gulf 
of religious and social antipathy than are the 250 million 
Hindus, and the 100 million Muslims who make up the greater 
part of the population of India. Intermingled they may be 
and superficially welded together they undoubtedly are under 
the firm and impartial rule of a disinterested third party, but 
between them stands a barrier of religion, of history and of 
way of life which nothing save the long results of time can 
ever wholly remove. 
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This fact, however, does not appear to have influenced the 
calculations of those who have been charged for the last 30 
years with the task of achieving self-government for India. 
The mind of the politician, as opposed to the statesman, is 
singularly unfitted to appreciate the deep underlying ideals 
and objectives which form the mainsprings of civilisation, and 
which in times of great crisis have a decisive influence on 
men’s actions. Particularly is this the case with the Socialist 
whose political creed is so largely based on a material concept 
of life, and who would find it impossible to envisage a situation 
in which men would refuse the obvious advantages of a 
unified and progressive future rather than sacrifice their 
freedom and their faith. And yet a reading of history would 
have shown them that such things have happened before and 
might well happen again. 

But the craftsmen of India’s future have merely followed 
to its logical completion the pattern which was already traced 
before them. It may be admitted that even so the task was 
not easy ; on the other hand, it has lacked both originality 
and insight. It has followed the well-worn track of the past 
450 years, and has ignored the fact that the unity of India 
under the Moghuls and continued by the British was a unity 
imposed by alien conquerors, and did not spring from the 
spontaneous emergence of a national spirit among its peoples. 
Only the other day one of the foremost draftsmen of the unity 
blue print told reporters that he looked forward to the early 
establishment of a “ strong and united India,” a contradiction 
in terms which was frightening in its blindness to the funda- 
mental facts of the situation. 

We who watched from Kabul did not miss the true 
implications of these facts, and wondered at what point they 
would become manifest to the world. But it never occurred 
to us that when they did become manifest the British Govern- 
ment, with all past history and present experience to guide 
them would so fail to grasp their meaning as to betray the 
Muslims into the hands of the caste Hindus, for this is in fact 
what has happened. I cannot believe that any save a 
Socialist Government would have done this. 

There were only two possible solutions which would have 
satisfied both honour and reason. The first and best was a 
Hindu-Muslim partnership on a basis of absolute parity, an 
equality of two sovereign peoples who for the furtherance of a 
common cause had agreed to forget the past for the sake of 
the future, and to work together as one nation. Such a 
solution would have maintained the unity of India, but it 
would have required a subordination of ideologies, and a spirit 
of compromise and of tolerance of which there are at present 
few signs. 
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The remaining solution was Pakistan in some form of 
other. It was rejected by the Mission on a number of weighty 
grounds. But all these objections put together could not 
outweigh the one paramount reason in its favour, the demand 
of a free people of one faith to follow their own way of life, and 
to govern themselves in complete and recognised sovereignty. 
From the point of view of the immediate future it was the 
most difficult solution; the complexities of the Pakistan 
problem were immense in themselves and would have been 
aggravated by Hindu opposition. But once accomplished it 
would have ensured reasonable stability for India. 

As it is the British Government has chosen the line of least 
resistance. In their anxiety to implement their undertakings 
to hand over India to somebody, fearful of American criticism, 
and outwitted by the Brahmins, the Government simply 
counted heads in true democratic fashion, and following Mr. 
Pickwick’s advice to ‘‘ shout with the largest mob,” handed 
over India to the most undemocratic body of men in all Asia. 
The future of India is dark indeed. On the Hindu side the 
statesmanship required to bring in the Muslims as partners in 
this great experiment in self-government is nowhere apparent. 
On the Muslim side memories of the past will flood in to add 
bitterness to the present situation. For a time there may be a 
lull, there may even be some show of co-operation, though 
this is unlikely. But nothing is more certain than that, if the 
Constituent Assembly decides that the last stable factor in 
India, the British Army, should be withdrawn they will in so 
doing ring up the curtain on a struggle for domination of a 
type which will give recent events in Calcutta and Bihar the 
appearance of an insignificant brawl. What the outcome will be 
of an internecine struggle on so vast a scale it is impossible to say, 
but one may hazard a guess that in no circumstances will the 
Muslims with their long tradition of rulership behind them 
consent to subordinate themselves to a Hindu majority, while 
the effect of such a catastrophic struggle on the stability of 
Central Asia requires no emphasis. 


KERR FRASER-TYTLER. 


WAVELL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


II. East AFRICA AND CYRENAICA AGAIN 


East AFRICA was placed under Lord Wavell’s command in 
February, 1940. By October, 1940, reinforcements had 
brought the troops there up to three divisions—the 1st South 
African, and the 11th and 12th African Divisions. The 
strategy to be followed in East Africa was not, however, 
decided on without difficulty. Two conflicting policies were 
being urged on Lord Wavell. On the one hand, Mr. Churchill, 
in his capacity as Defence Minister, was pressing for the 
removal of forces from East Africa to Egypt. This policy 
was especially urged by Mr. Churchill during Lord Wavell’s 
visit to London in August, 1940. On the other hand, Lord 
Wavell was made well aware of the nervousness in Kenya, in 
Rhodesia, and even in South Africa lest the forces in Kenya 
should not be sufficient to prevent an Italian invasion of 
Kenya and the countries further south. In addition, the 
South African division had originally been provided on the 
understanding that it was not to be used north of the equator, 
while it was doubtful whether the African troops, because of 
climate and low scale of equipment, would be so suitable for 
operations in other theatres. Lord Waveil therefore resisted 
proposals to reduce the forces in East Africa, at least until 
the enemy had been driven further back. 

On December 2, 1940, on the eve of the British offensive 
in the Western Desert, Lord Wavell held a conference in 
Cairo with his commanders in the Sudan and East Africa to 
consider the strategy to be adopted against Italian East 
Africa. At this time Lord Wavell intended that the main 
British effort in East Africa should be devoted to fomenting 
and supporting rebellion by means of the patriot movement 
in Abyssinia. Two principal secondary operations were 
planned—one, in the north, for the recapture of Kassala, a 
key centre in the Sudan; the other, in the south, for an 
advance on Kismayu, at the mouth of the Juba River, the 
only good port in Italian Somaliland. These operations were 
designed to secure the British flank ; at the time Lord Wavell 
did not intend to undertake a large-scale invasion either from 
Kassala into Eritrea or from Kismayu towards the north ; 
and he proposed after the capture of Kassala and Kismayu, 
to withdraw as many troops as possible from the Sudan and 
East Africa for use in theatres of war further north. 

How narrow was the margin within which Lord Wavell 
was then working appears from a decision which had to be 
taken at this time. Lord Wavell had always intended if 
pre to transfer the 4th Indian Division from the Western 

esert to the Sudan during the winter of 1940-41 for use in 
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the operations he was planning in this area. In the event he 
had to decide whether or not to do so while the battle of Sidi 
Barrani, in which the 4th Indian Division was taking part, 
was actually in progress. The principal reason why this 
decision had such urgency was that shipping was then avail- 
able which, if not used at once, could not again be provided 
until too late for Lord Wavell’s other plans. Part of the 4th 
Indian Division had therefore to be moved practically straight 
from the battlefield of Sidi Barrani to the ships which carried 
them to Port Sudan. The rest travelled by railway and boat 
up the Nile Valley. These troops were in action again in the 
Sudan very shortly after their arrival. Another unit sent at 
this time to the Sudan was a single squadron of 16 infantry 
tanks, all that could be spared in view of operations against 
the Italians in the Western Desert. 

During January, 1941, while the successful offensive in 
Cyrenaica was sweeping westwards, Lord Wavell visited the 
Sudan and Kenya. Events were demanding a change in 
plans. In the Sudan the Italians had evacuated Kassala 
and were retreating with British forces in rapid and effective 
pursuit. Lord Wavell had accordingly to decide whether to 
enlarge his attack in Eritrea with the object of capturing 
Asmara, the capital of the colony. This would prevent the 
withdrawal of troops from the Sudan for Egypt as early as 
had been intended ; but things were going well in the Western 
Desert, more troops were not immediately needed in Egypt, 
and it was possible that the Italians could be rushed over the 
mountain passes on to the plateau beyond them and disaster. 
Lord Wavell therefore gave instructions that the forces based 
on the Sudan should continue their pursuit and should press 
on towards Asmara. He also approved a proposal to use 
some Free French troops which were arriving at Port Sudan, 
together with some British and Indian troops which were 
already there, for an advance along the Red Sea coast and 
into the hills towards Asmara. In Kenya Lord Wavell 
approved a plan for advancing operations for the capture of 
Kismayu to early February instead of waiting till after the 
rains in May. At the same time a further advance from 
Kismayu was contemplated if circumstances proved 
favourable. 

Twice during the next two months Lord Wavell had to 
reconsider the operations against Italian East Africa. Each 
time the reason was the threatening shadow cast by actual or 
prospective events far to the north. In February, 1941, the 
occasion was the communication to Lord Wavell of the 
Cabinet decision to send all available troops from the Middle 
East to help Greece. At this date, however, Lord Wavell, in 
view of the complete Italian defeat in Cyrenaica, decided to 
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carry on in Italian East Africa, at the same time warning his 
local commanders (Lt.-General Sir William Platt in the 
Sudan and Eritrea and Lt.-General Sir Alan Cunningham 
in Kenya) to be prepared for the early withdrawal of sub- 
stantial numbers of their troops for use elsewhere. In March, 
1941, Lord Wavell reviewed the position again. At this time 
signs of a German counter-offensive in Cyrenaica were emerg- 
ing, practically the whole of his trained reserves were in 
Greece or on the way there, and his need for troops with which 
to form a fresh reserve in Egypt was urgent. In Eritrea, 
however, the situation for the moment was not very favour- 
able. The 4th and 5th Indian Divisions were held up in front 
of Keren by a very strong Italian position which they had 
failed to carry despite extremely gallant efforts. The British 
position opposite Keren was not well suited for defence, and 
if the British forces in this area withdrew, the Italians who 
were still in greatly superior numbers, might begin a counter- 
offensive. Moreover, General Platt held that a fresh attack 
by bis troops might succeed. Lord Wavell therefore authorised 
further efforts at Keren. These won the day. Keren was 
stormed on March 27, 1941, a success which proved the climax 
of the Eritrean campaign. Thereafter Italian resistance was 
feeble, and in less than a fortnight after the fall of Keren the 
whole of Eritrea was in British hands. Meanwhile, General 
Cunningham’s attack from the south had also gone at a 
tremendous pace. In a remarkable campaign lasting only 
two months his forces had taken more than 50,000 prisoners 
and occupied some 360,000 square miles at a cost of only 500 
casualties, of whom fewer than 150 were killed. On April 6, 
1941, Addis Ababa was occupied. Some three weeks earlier 
a skilfully conducted operation from Aden had recaptured 
Berbera in British Somaliland, thus opening up a short line 
of communications and supply for General Cunningham. 
After the occupation of Addis Ababa Lord Wavell was 
anxious to get the South African Division and a large quantity 
of transport to Egypt as quickly as possible. He therefore 
ordered General Cunningham to advance north and secure 
the main road from Addis Ababa to Asmara so that troops and 
transport from southern Abyssinia could reach Egypt by ship 
through the Red Sea via Massawa or Port Sudan or by the 
route along the Nile valley. On the South Africans’ road to 
the north lay Amba Alagi, a great natural stronghold which 
the Italians had fortified and supplied, and were defending 
with troops under the ultimate command of the Duke of 
Aosta, the Viceroy of Italian East Africa. When the South 
Africans got to Amba Alagi, they found it already under 
attack from the north by Indian troops advancing from 
Eritrea. The assault made good progress, and on May 17 the 
2* 
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Amba Alagi garrison and the Duke of Aosta surrendered 
unconditionally. They were granted the honours of war. 

After the fall of Amba Alagi the remaining centres of 
Italian resistance were in south-west and north-west Abyssinia. 
In the south-west, operations by the African Divisions (which 
Lord Wavell describes as “ brilliant ’”’) and by a Belgian force 
from the Sudan liquidated all Italian resistance completely. 
In the north-west the Gondar area was allowed to remain for 
the time being since it could have no further influence on 
events. In the west centre of Abyssinia a small regular force 
of Sudanese troops under Colonel Wingate and bands of 
Abyssinian patriots assisted by British officers and N.C.O’s. 
were clearing the country. The Emperor of Abyssinia 
followed in their train, and on May 5—five years to a day after 
the triumphal Italian march into the city—he made a formal 
entry into Addis Ababa, his capital. The return of Indian 
troops to Egypt was already under way. The 4th Indian 
Division had begun its journey immediately after the fall of 
Keren, and the 5th Indian Division followed after the fall 
of Amba Alagi. 

The conquest of Italian East Africa in a series of notable 
campaigns had thus been accomplished in four months, from 
the end of January to the beginning of June, 1941. During 
this period an enemy force of approximately 220,000 men 
together with the whole of its equipment had been practically 
destroyed and an area of nearly a million square miles had 
been occupied. Lord Wavell’s comment on this enterprise is 
interesting. 


“The ultimate pattern of the conquest,” he writes, “ was a 
pincer movement on the largest scale, through Eritrea and Somali- 
land converging on Amba Alagi, continued with a direct thrust 
through Western Abyssinia by the patriot forces. It looks Teutonic 
in conception and execution, but . . . this result was not foreseen 
in the original plan but arose gradually through the development of 
events. It was in fact an improvisation after the British fashion of 
war rather than a set piece in the German manner.” 


Lord Wavell’s urgent need for troops at the beginning of 
April, 1941, arose from the situation in Greece and Cyrenaica, 
to which was shortly added a very threatening position in 
Iraq. The situation in Greece had already influenced opera- 
tions in the Middle East. Italy’s invasion of Greece at the end 
of October, 1940, brought a demand for support from the 
Greek Government and instructions from the War Cabinet to 
Lord Wavell that the Middle East should send certain land 
and air forces to occupy Crete and help the Greeks. By 
weakening very seriously the available air support and 
removing from the Western Desert certain anti-aircraft guns, 
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engineers, transport and other troops whose employment 
there was envisaged in coming operations, these instructions 
threatened to cause Lord Wavell’s plan for a winter offensive 
in the Western Desert to be postponed or abandoned. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Eden, the then Secretary for War, visited Egypt 
at about this time, and his support ensured that Lord Wavell 
received the air reinforcements he required. 

By January, 1941, the situation had become much more 
serious. Early that month German troops were fully estab- 
lished in Rumania. Bulgaria was plainly marked as the next 
German victim—and as plainly had no intention of resisting. 
In mid-January, while operations against Tobruk were still in 
progress, Lord Wavell was therefore ordered by the War 
Cabinet to go to Athens and offer the Greeks armoured troops, 
field artillery, anti-tank artillery and A.A. guns to assist their 
forces in the defence of Salonika and Macedonia against 
possible German aggression. Had this offer been accepted, 
operations in Cyrenaica could probably not have been carried 
beyond Tobruk. In fact, the Greeks refused the British offer, 
mainly on the ground that the landing in Greece of British 
forces additional to the small air formations and the handful 
of protecting troops already there was likely to provoke 
German attack without providing military strength sufficient 
to check it. A similar offer of assistance, especially by air 
forces, to Turkey made by Mr. Churchill after the Greek 
refusal was also declined on similar grounds. 

Immediately after the fall of Benghazi on February 7, 
1941, the situation changed again. General Metaxas, who 
had been Greek Premier at the time of Lord Wavell’s earlier 
visit to Athens, died on January 29. The new Greek Govern- 
ment, in a note delivered in London on February 8, asked for 
information as to what help Britain could give them if 
Germany attacked. Then came a telegram from the Chiefs 
of Staff to Lord Wavell setting out a new policy for the 
Middle East. The War Cabinet directed that no operations 
were to be undertaken beyond the frontier of Cyrenaica, 
which should be held with the smallest possible force needed 
to secure the flank of the Egyptian base. The War Cabinet 
also insisted that it was essential to be able to send the largest 
possible army and air forces from the Middle East to assist 
the Greeks against a German attack through Bulgaria. At 
the same time operations against the Italian Dodecanese, 
which were then in preparation, were t» be pressed forward 
and undertaken at the earliest possible moment. 

At this juncture the maximum force in Middle East 
Command that could be made available for Greece comprised 
part of the 2nd Armoured Division, the New Zealand Division, 
two Australian Divisions (the 6th and 7th); and a Polish 
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Brigade Group. The 2nd Armoured Division then consisted 
of two cruiser and two light tank regiments and a support 
group ; the cruiser regiments had already seen much service 
and their tracks were badly worn. The New Zealand Division 
was fully trained and equipped and available for operations, 
The 6th Australian Division had taken part in the Cyrenaican 
campaign from Bardia to Benghazi, was seasoned and fully 
equipped, and had not suffered heavy casualties. The 7th 
Australian Division had had no training as a division and was 
still being equipped. The equipment of the Polish Brigade 
Group was also still incomplete. Besides these formations, 
Lord Wavell also had the 7th Armoured Division, which had 
been fighting continuously for eight months, required complete 
mechanical overhaul, and for all practical purposes had 
ceased to be available as a fighting formation ; the remaining 
two regiments of the 2nd Armoured Division, which had 
formed part of the 7th,Armoured Division throughout the 
Western Desert operation and shared with it the same 
mechanical exhaustion ; the 6th British Division, which was 
being formed out of various British battalions in Egypt and 
was training for landing operations against the Italian 
Dodecanese, but had had practically no existence as a division 
and was without artillery and supporting arms; the goth 
Australian Division, which had only recently arrived, was only 
partially trained, and was very short of equipment ; the 4th 
and 5th Indian Divisions, which at this time were held up in 
front of Keren ; and the rst South African and 11th and 12th 
African Divisions, which were in Kenya and about to begin 
operations against Kismayu. . 

Shortage of transport is regarded by Lord Wavell as 
“probably the most hampering factor ”’ in all operations in 
the Middle East during the first six months of 1941. The War 
Office informed Lord Wavell that from January, 1941, 
onwards some 3,000 vehicles a month would arrive in the 
Middle East from the United States, and he based his plans 
for the organisation of troops and operations on the arrival of 
this transport. In fact, during the first four months less than 
half the amount promised came (arrivals from January to 
April inclusive totalled only 5,865 vehicles, instead of about 
12,000). The consequent shortage hampered operations in 
Cyrenaica, in Crete, in Iraq, and in Syria. The force sent to 


Greece received its full complement of transport at the expense . 


of other theatres, but the whole of this, some 8,000 vehicles, 
was lost when Greece was evacuated. 

Before the main operations began in Greece, British arms 
in Cyrenaica suffered a serious reverse. No important danger 
seemed to threaten the British position anywhere in North 
Africa at the time when it was necessary to decide as to the 
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maximum force that could be sent to Greece.. The campaign 
in Cyrenaica had accounted for nearly all Italian armoured 
fighting vehicles and artillery in Libya, and an Italian counter- 
attack was therefore ruled out for some time. As regards 
German troops in North Africa the position was different. 
British intelligence was bad. Reports from Italy were meagre 
in the extreme and usually unreliable. Too few British long- 
range aircraft were available for more than a very occasional 
reconnaissance of shipping in Italian harbours or in Tripoli. 
From North Africa itself there were practically no intelligence 
reports, since the British authorities had established no 
service of agents there before they entered the war and were 
unable to establish one afterwards. The result, Lord Wavell 
states, was that 


“we were then working almost entirely in the dark as to the 
possibility of German formations being sent to Libya, and on the 
whole the balance of our information was against any such troops 
having been sent or being on their way.” 


Lord Wavell estimated that the Germans would need at 
least two months after landing forces at Tripoli before they 
could undertake a serious offensive against Cyrenaica, and 
that any serious threat to the British positions there was 
therefore unlikely before May at the earliest. He accordingly 
considered that a garrison of one armoured brigade and one 
division would suffice as a flank guard in Cyrenaica, and that 
it would be safe to leave comparatively unequipped and un- 
trained troops there so long as their training and equipment 
were complete by May. By May, moreover, he hoped to have 
reinforcements available to the extent of at least one Indian 
division from the Sudan. As armoured troops Lord Wavell 
therefore left in Cyrenaica one brigade from the 2nd Armoured 
Division, taking the other for Greece. Each brigade consisted 
of only one cruiser regiment and one light tank regiment. 
Part of the 2nd Armoured Division’s Support Group accom- 
panied each brigade, while the Divisional Headquarters went 
to Cyrenaica. To increase the armoured troops there Lord 
Wavell decided to form a unit from captured Italian medium 
tanks. The other troops left in Cyrenaica included the gth 
Australian Division, which was only partially trained and 
equipped. 

The flaw in these calculations was that a German Light 
Armoured Division had in fact been landing at Tripoli early 
in February. During March, while the British concentration 
in Greece was proceeding, developments in Cyrenaica gave 
Lord Wavell increasing cause for anxiety. Evidence that 
German armoured troops were in Libya accumulated ; but 
British intelligence was still so bad that Lord Wavell remained 
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very much in the dark as to the enemy’s real strength or 
intentions. From the evidence available he still considered 
that an enemy attack was unlikely before the middle of April 
at the earliest ; and he hoped that it would not take place 
before May, by which time, states Lord Wavell, ‘‘ I hoped to 
be able to strengthen considerably the force in Cyrenaica.”’ 

The British position in Cyrenaica kept getting more 
difficult during February and March. Practically all available 
fighter aircraft and A.A. guns had to be removed for shipment 
to Greece. The result was that German air attacks, which 
began early in February, made it dangerous to send shipping 
to Benghazi. A little later these attacks became so heavy 
that Benghazi could no longer be used and all supplies had to 
be brought forward from Tobruk, more than 200 miles to the 
rear. This meant that practically all available transport had 
to be used in transporting supplies and that the mobility of 
the forward troops was greatly affected. Towards the end of 
March the British covering forces on the frontier of Cyrenaica 
were weak and badly placed. One unit had only 29 light tanks 
in action out of an establishment of 52, and these were in a 
poor mechanical state. Another unit had only 23 cruiser tanks 
available out of 52, and these were mechanically even worse. 
Of the two squadrons equipped with Italian tanks, only one 
was available on March 30, the other not being formed until 
two days later after the German attack had begun. The 
whole formation to which these and other units belonged was 
unpractised and needed at least another month to find its feet. 
As regards situation, the strongest position for defence on the 
Cyrenaican frontier was west of Agheila, where salt marshes 
confine the approaches from the west. Lord Wavell had given 
orders that this position should be occupied, but the transport 
shortage made it impossible to maintain the covering force 
if it pushed forward to this position some 40 miles west of the 
position it had actually taken up. Lord Wavell only became 
aware of the dangerously poor mechanical state of the 
armoured forces a few days before the enemy attack. 

The enemy counter-offensive in Cyrenaica began on 
March 31. The attacking force consisted of the German 5th 
Light Armoured Division and two Italian divisions, one 
armoured and one motorised. The enemy was supported by a 
considerable air force. The unfortnuate day in the succeeding 
operations was April 3, when a report that the enemy were 
approaching led to the premature destruction of the principal 
forward petrol dump on which the British armoured forces 
largely depended. By this time mechanical breakdowns even 
more than enemy action had reduced British armour to about 
a dozen cruiser tanks. During the next few days difficulties 
increased owing to the breakdown of communications and 
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troubles with petrol supply. The gth Australian Division 
withdrew under orders ; but practically the whole of the 2nd 
Armoured Division was destroyed. The loss of this armoured 
force created a dangerous situation, since there were few 
armoured vehicles left available for the defence of Egypt, and 
without armour it was extremely difficult to check an enemy 
advance in the open desert. Lord Wavell decided that it was 
essential to hold Tobruk in order to secure the large reserve 
supplies there and prevent the enemy from using the port and 
water supply for his further advance. One mobile British 
force left outside Tobruk was driven back to the Egyptian 
frontier around Sollum by April 11, and from this date Tobruk 
was invested. Once more Egypt stood under the threat of an 
enemy force on its western frontier—and this time the enemy 
was not Italian but German. 
JULES MENKEN. 


WINTER THOUGHTS 


Low—low 

Over a perishing after-glow, 

A thin, red shred of moon 

Trailed. In the windless air 

The poplars all ranked lean and chill. 
The smell of winter loitered there, 

And the Year’s heart felt still. 

Yet not so far away 

Seemed the mad Spring, 

But that, as lovers will, 

I let my laughing heart go play, 

As it had been a fond maid’s frolicking ; 
And, turning thrice the gold I’d got, 

In the good gloom 

Solemnly wished me—what ? 

What, and with whom ? 

W. E. HENLEY. 


THE NEW CURRENCY DOCTRINE 


THE Economic Reform Club and Institute have issued a series 
of pamphlets dealing with Banks and the War. In the latest 
of these the President, Sir Reginald Rowe, tells us that the 
nation’s purchasing power is increased by the Bank of Eng- 
land ‘‘ creating additional money by an entry in its books,” 
and again money “is created by the Bank of England at a 
cost of ink and paper and clerk’s work.” 

This theory of banking, extravagant as it seems, in fact 
as it is, has received considerable attention in recent years. 
High authorities, including the Encyclopedia Britannica, are 
claimed in its support. Questions implying support of it 
have been asked in our own Parliament and in those of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Even Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, in a most picturesque description of the Crusades, 
talks of ‘‘ banks which lend money (both real and imaginary) 
at usury.” 

A superficial examination of banking operations may lend 
support to this doctrine. Because of the amalgamation of 
our banking system into a small group and because these 
immense financial institutions are now no longer under a 
legal obligation to discharge their liabilities in gold, the banks 
collectively, when lending, apparently are not limited by 
their own resources. The cheque which creates a loan, if 
there is no cash transfer, and only a small percentage of bank 
transactions require cash transfers, creates also its opposite 
credit entry. The more the banks lend the more their deposits 
grow. To them belong the power of creating money. The 
great increase of banking deposits, during the period of heavy 
Government war borrowing, gives rise to the suspicion that 
this growth is fictitious. The Economic Reform Club say 
this is bank created money and they are anxious that this 
power should cease to be exercised by private enterprise and 
should become a State monopoly. 

There must, however, be a fallacy. If money can so 
readily be produced by the Bank of England, why not produce 
£50,000,000,000 ? Why not pay off the national debt ? 

Even Sir Reginald Rowe would admit that this is not 
feasible. Not indeed possible. 

On the other hand, no one would deny that the Bank of 
England could issue, we would not say create, £5,000,000. 

Why if the smaller figure is possible is not the larger ? 
Because there could be, and would be, assets behind the 
smaller total, but not the larger. 

This is the vital factor. This Sir Reginald Rowe ignores. 
It undermines his whole theory. 

All borrowing operations, whether ten-figure Government 
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borrowings, or three-figure private advances, register claims 
: upon the borrower’s assets. To be a creditor is to have a 
ries § claim on a debtor’s assets. The book-keeping entry is a mere 
test § register of that claim. Sir Reginald Rowe, and others, 
the § mistake the symbol for the thing symbolised. 
ng- If a man borrows £250 to buy a motor car and deposits 
cS, with his bank the deeds of his house, value say £1,000, what 
it a § has happened? He has parted with a quarter share of his 
house in exchange for a motor car. Sir Reginald concentrates 
fact | on the book entry and neglects the fact that the bank has 
ars. — received an asset in the shape of a claim on the borrower’s 
are § house. It has thus increased its assets. When the cheque 
f it | for £250 is credited to the vendor the bank’s figures will be 
> of § increased upon each side of its balance sheet. This is what the 
aire § late Mr. Reginald McKenna referred to when he said, “‘ Every 
des, § loan, overdraft or bank purchase creates a deposit and every 
iry) || repayment or bank sale destroys a deposit.” He did not 
claim that banks could lend money to astronomical figures. 
end § Nor is there in this transaction, typical of all bank loans, any 
1 of § creation of money. The bank, after the transaction, would 
ese § hold a quarter share of a house valued at £1,000 and would 
Ir a § owe the same amount to a depositor. The same thing would 
nks § have happened had the purchaser, instead of borrowing paid 
by § in cash for £250 and drawn his cheque against it in payment 
, 1f J of hiscar. In the one case the bank would have increased its 
ank cash on hand, in the other its other securities. Nor is there 
site § any creation of purchasing power. The purchasing power 
sits § resided in the house not in the book entries. The owner of 
The § the house simply decided to use this purchasing power. The 
avy § book-keeping entry is only a register of how much of the 
hat § purchasing power contained in the house the owner had used. 
say § The service the bank rendered was in enabling the owner to 
this § purchase a car with part of his house. It rendered it divisible. 
and § He was able to trade with part of it. It rendered it trans- 
ferable. He was able to transfer it, say, from Carlisle to 
so § Canterbury, for a 23d. postage stamp and a 2d. cheque stamp. 
uce Exactly the same thing happens when the Government 
borrows, only it is on a much larger scale. Any Government, 
not § because it is a Sovereign Power, and especially because of its 
power of taxation, has a prior claim on all the assets over 
< of § which it exercises jurisdiction. Just as the single borrower 
increased the bank’s deposits as well as its assets by {£250 
er? —f so, when the Government borrows, it increases them by as 
the {| many millions, or even more. Just as the private individual 
used his house to pay for his car, so the Government uses the 
res. nation’s assets, its factories, harbours, ships, railways, mines, 
even private dwelling-houses, to pay for the war. There is 
ent § no creation of purchasing power. The purchasing power 
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resided in these assets before ever the Government found 
itself compelled to use it. That this purchasing power did 
not reside in any book-keeping entries, but in the assets over 
which the Government exercised jurisdiction, is evident 
from the fact that if it lost this jurisdiction, say from foreign 
conquest, its loans would be valueless, but the book-keeping 
entries would remain. All purchasing power in fact resides, 
and only resides, in marketable assets. The service rendered 
by our banking and financial system is that it enables the 
owner to use this purchasing power. The combined ledgers 
of all the banks is like a national Doomsday book regarding 
the daily, even hourly, changing claims of all the individuals 
and corporations, as well as the Government, on the combined 
assets of all the banks. Just as in the case of our hypothetical 
borrower the book-keeping entry registered how much of his 
house he had exchanged for a car, so in the case of Government 
borrowing they record the Government’s many creditors and 
how much is due to each. Just as a pawnbroker issues more 
pawn tickets when more watches are pledged, so the banks 
issue more currency instruments (book-keeping entries if 
you will) when the Government pledges to them the assets 
over which it exercises jurisdiction. The pawn tickets do not 
represent more watches, only that more have been pledged. 
The currency instruments do not represent more purchasing 
power, only that more has been used. 

Thus to say that a bank, even the Bank of England, can 
create money “ at a cost of ink, paper and clerk’s work ”’ is 
analogous to saying that a land agent can create land by 
writing in his register so many acres and square miles. In 
fact the-banking theory of the Economic Reform Club reminds 
us of the two horse dealers who sold a horse at a local market. 
They were offered a cheque. Never having seen one before, 
they looked at it dubiously. They were told to take it to the 
bank in the Market Place. This they did and received their 
money. That night the purchaser was disturbed by pebbles 
being thrown at his bedroom window. Looking out he saw 
the two horse dealers. ‘‘ Can you tell us where you get them 
bits of paper from you gave us for that horse ? ’”’ they asked. 
It is just as reasonable to believe purchasing power resides in 
a piece of paper as in a book entry. 

The Government, of course, do not actually deposit 
security. It makes no difference. In practice many bank 
loans are arranged without any actual deposit of security. 
But the lending bank always acquires a claim on _ the 
borrower’s assets. That is the essential fact. If they did 
not acquire this claim then it would be fictitious money. 
Just a book-keeping entry. Generally called a bad debt. 
Avoided by the banks like poison. Indeed the main respon- 
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sibility of every bank manager in England and Scotland and 
Wales is to see that his loans are adequately secured. That is, 
to see that they are not mere book-keeping entries produced 
from “‘ ink, paper and clerk’s work.” 

Nor does the fact that the borrower pays interest on 
his loan invalidate this exposition of banking. The 
borrower pays interest because, having parted with an 
asset, in our hypothetical case a quarter share of a house, he 
must also part with a proportionate share of its income, or 
rent. In the same way, since all assets possessed of exchange 
value yield income, when the Government pledges the nation’s 
assets it must pay interest. There is no economic difference 
between rent, interest and profit. They are all based on the 
ownership of property. Ifa man rents a house he pays what 
is called rent. If he borrows the money and buys it, it is 
called interest. Why should the one be ethical and the other 
usurious ? 

It is indeed an error to suppose that charging interest 
constitutes usury. There can be no usury in an owner pledg- 
ing a house any more than in selling it. It is usurious when 
the borrower has no assets producing income. The creditor 
then acquires a claim, not on the debtor’s assets, but upon 
his labour. Should he require repayment the debtor must 
submit to harsher and harsher terms. This is what Shake- 
speare referred to when he said, “‘ Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be.” It is this that was prohibited by both Moses and 
Mahommed and which drove the plebs in ancient Rome to 
revolt. In those days there was no banking system enabling 
an owner to trade with his fixed assets. Mr. Belloc should 
have reflected upon this before calling banking usurious, as 
he should have ascertained what assets the banks held as 
security for their loans before calling their money imaginary. 

The economists of the last generation kept clearly in view 
what many modern currency theorists fail to realise, namely, 
the fact that money is not a material, objective thing, which 
can be handled and counted and weighed. It is a measure, 
namely a measure of value, as miles are a measure of length 
and tons a measure of weight. This is clear from any balance 
sheet. The righthand column is a list of assets owned, land, 
buildings, machinery, stock on hand, etc. But, with the excep- 
tion of .a small item labelled “‘ cash in hand,” and even this 
is not always present, there is nothing that can be called 
money. Yet it totals up to many thousands, even millions, of 
pounds sterling. That is their value as measured in money. 

This failure to recognise the true nature of money is of. 
more than academic interest. It would have saved much 
trouble and international bickering had it been understood 
at the time of the attempt to settle war debts. For the 
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attempt to treat money as something objective, which could 
be exported, apart from the commodities whose value it 
measured, was the cause of the fiasco of debt settlement after 
the first world war. When President Coolidge asked, 
apparently so decisively, referring to his country’s debtors, 
“they hired the money did not they?” he was wrong. 
They hired- goods, namely armaments. When the debtor 
countries tried to pay back in goods of equal value, America 
said, we do not want your goods, we can make them our- 
selves, we want money. The Americans might as well have 
said, ‘‘ we do not want your coal, we have plenty of our own, 
but we insist on having the tons the coal weighs.” In the 
same way the Economic Reform Club freat money as a thing 
which can be borrowed, loaned, given, received, even created, 
apart from the assets whose value is measured by that money. 

This misapprehension leads the advocates of this doctrine 
to preach the necessity of increasing the amount of money in 
circulation when production increases. The money to pur- 
chase, they say, should balance production. This they call 
creating purchasing power and is known as social credit. 
When a man builds a house or turns a flower-garden into a 
potato patch, ought the central bank proportionately to 
increase its note issue, in order to avoid a recurrence of poverty 
amidst plenty? The house is the purchasing power. The 
owner can pay his grocer with it, or with part of it. -His 
bank will render it divisible and transferable. At a time when 
manufacturers’ warehouses are overflowing with kitchen 
utensils while thousands of people need them, but have no 
funds with which to buy them, it may be advisable to increase 
wages, to reduce taxes, to distribute post-war credits, in 
short to provide those in need of the commodities produced 
with additional funds. No increase of note issue will effect 
this. One might as well say that the Government should 
create square miles when the British Empire expands as say 
they should create more money when production expands. 
Money is the measure of the value of the goods produced as 
square miles measure the extent of Empire expansion. 

But reverting again to Sir Reginald’s exposition of the 
currency theory of the Economic Reform Club. There are 
other simple methods of exposing the fallacy of his doctrine. 
For instance he admits a trifling limitation on the powers of 
banks other than the Bank of England. They must keep a 
proportion of their assets, the customary 10 per cent., in the 
form of currency or balance at Bank of England. If they can 
increase this, according to Sir Reginald, they can increase 
their loans, and therefore their deposits, by ten times that 
amount. A man pays off a {100 loan from his bank in cur- 
rency. The banks holdings of currency is thus increased by 
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f100. According to Sir Reginald that bank can then increase 
its loans by £1,000. Because loans are paid off loans are 
increased. That is rather Gilbertian. One wonders what 
would happen if all their loans were paid off. Presumably 
they could then be increased tenfold and automatically 
produce the same amount of deposits. 

In any case what happens when these loans are paid off, 
as they are at some branch bank or other every working day 
of the year. Are they paid off, as Sir Reginald seems to think 
they originated, by book-keeping entries? Obviously no. 
The borrowers know this if currency theorists do not. They 
do not expect it. They know they have received value and 
are prepared to return value. Does Sir Reginald claim that 
these loans originate as mere book-keeping entries and that 
they are paid off in value ? 

Indeed if a bank’s ledgers were only book-keeping entries 
created by an army of ledger clerks making such entries as 
they were told to make, the bank’s assets would certainly be 
fictitious. They would be publishing false balance sheets. 
If they really assert this, the Economic Reform Club should 
place the evidence upon which it is based before the Public 
Prosecutor. If loans could be granted by simply relying on 
the contra entry to produce a deposit they could as readily be 
granted to animals in the Zoo as to responsible borrowers 
possessed of assets. And, in fact, if animals could possess 
property and pledge it, they could borrow; for it is the 
property pledged that is the essential factor of a loan, not 
even the personality of the borrower, still less the ‘book- 
keeping entry. 

Advocates of this new currency theory may claim that 
although, if we used accurate language, it would be true to 
say banks cannot create purchasing power, or even money, 
yet they can and do create currency which in fact is purchasing 
power. 

The same principle, however, applies. 

Currency instruments are of several kinds, cheques, Bank 
of England notes, currency notes, Scotch and Irish bank- 
notes, coins, even postal orders. All are certificates for claims 
possessed by the holder on certain definite assets. All cheques 
are claims upon the assets of the banks upon whom they are 
drawn. Bank of England notes and currency notes are claims 
upon the assets of the Bank of England. Scotch and Irish 
bank-notes on those of the banks issuing them. These are 
therefore loans. The holder is the creditor, the issuing 
authority the debtor. Coins are redeemable. Value is given 
when they are obtained from the Mint and must be returned 
when the coins are returned. Postal orders are the same as 
coins only made of paper instead of metal and obtained at a 
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Post Office instead of the Mint. Coins and postal orders are 
in fact interest free loans to the Government. The only coin 
that was not in the nature of a certificate of a claim on definite 
assets was the gold sovereign. In that case the gold itself 
was the asset and was the property of the holder. 

So essential is it for a sound currency to be based upon 
assets of adequate value that if all the great financial disasters 
of history, Law’s famous bank, which played such havoc with 
the finances of 18th-century France, the South Sea Bubble, 
American greenbacks, German inflation, even the recent 
fiasco in the Canadian Province of Alberta were thoroughly 
analysed they would be found to be due to yielding to the 
temptation to issue currency, bank loans or shares without 
sufficient, or in some cases without any, assets behind them. 
That is, just paper or book-entry vouchers. In short for 
doing what Sir Reginald Rowe says the banks do, or at least 
can do, and which he wants the Government to do. But 
which, as shown in this article, the banks do not do and the 
Government must never do. 

Sixty years ago when a bank had to consider a loan of any 
size there were two considerations to take into account, the 
bank’s own resources and the value of the security offered. 
To-day, except for a general consideration of their liquid 
resources, they are largely immune from the first limitation. 
They are not and, in the nature of the case, never can be, 
exempt from the latter. 


Percy PIGOTT. 


COAL, OIL AND THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


CoaL has lost the struggle for supremacy at sea. In a com- 
paratively few years’ time coal-fired ships may be as much of 
a curiosity as sailing vessels have now become. Not only in 
Britain but all over the world shipyards are turning out 
diesel-engined or oil-fired ships. Out of the post-war British 
merchant fleet of some 13,500,000 tons it is estimated that 
well over 9,000,000 use oil as fuel in one form or the other. 
New construction reflects this tendency even more adversely 
towards coal. About 60 per cent. of new ships being built in 
the world to-day will be motor driven, and another 27 per 
cent. will, it is estimated, derive their power from oil-fired 
boilers. This present trend seems likely to continue. 

In Great Britain there were, on September 20.this year, 
464 ships under construction in our shipyards. Of these 234 
were motor vessels. Although 202 were steamers it may be 
safely assumed that a high proportion of these are designed to 
burn either oil exclusively or else are to be capable of burning 
either oil or coal. The number of ships designed to burn coal 
alone has become progressively fewer. Abroad, out of 583 
merchant vessels under construction, totalling 1-7 million 
tons of shipping, no less than 409 will be motor vessels. The 
largest number of ships, and the biggest diesel-engined tonnage 
are being constructed in Italy, the British Dominions as a 
whole, Holland, Sweden and the United States. Of 70 oil 
tankers, a class of ship which used to be largely coal-fired, 
55 being built in the world to-day will be motor-driven. In 
fact, Britain, which is responsible for roughly half the number 
and tonnage of new tankers, is the only country where steam 
still comprises a large proportion of new tanker construction. 
Out of 36 tankers now building in British shipyards 11, 
totalling 90,000 gross tons, will operate under steam, while 25, 
aggregating over 200,000 tons, will be motor driven. 

Since the end of the First Great War the use of coal at sea 
has greatly declined. In 1914, 43:9 million tons, representing 
89 per cent. of the world’s shipping, still used coal as fuel. 
At that time sailing ships, of more than double the capacity 
of both oil-fired and diesel-engined vessels combined, were 
employed afloat. Sail was represented by an 8 per cent. share 
as against less than 3 per cent. for oil-firmg and under half of 
I per cent. for motor ships. Twenty-one years later the 
picture had already become very different. The proportion 
of coal-fired ships had fallen to 50 per cent., while oil claimed 
48 per cent. Sail had dropped to less than a quarter of its 
previous share. Just before the outbreak of the Hitler War 
coal held under 45 per cent., oil-fired steamships nearly 30 per 
cent. and diesel-engined vessels 22} per cent. of the world’s 
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shipping. By 1939 only 31,000,000 gross tons of shipping— 
or nearly 13,000,000 tons less than in 1914—derived their 
power from coal. 

To-day, the world’s mercantile marine fleets are being 
rebuilt. Though exact statistics in regard to war losses and 
construction and the proportion of coal- to oil-using ships are 
not yet available, the picture is sufficiently clear for the gloomy 
outlook for coal, as a bunker fuel, to be depressingly outlined. 
Out of the 17,000,000 tons of British shipping in 1939 more 
than half were lost due to enemy action. Much of these losses 
were replaced by new building, by the acquisition on a tem- 
porary basis of requisitioned foreign tonnage or upon “ bare- 
boat charter,” mainly from U.S.A. and Canada. On July 31 
last, excluding temporarily acquired vessels, British-owned 
ships totalled 10-7 million merchant tonnage and 2-7 million 
tanker tonnage. Compared with 1939 our whole merchant 
fleet had declined by 20 per cent. 

These figures explain the great present activity in British 
shipyards. Between July, 1945, and the same month this 
year, nearly 750,000 fresh tonnage had been added to our 
merchant fleet. The gross tonnage now building in Britain 
amounts to 1-9 million tons, as against a total for the rest of 
the world of 1-7 millions. 

British shipowners, almost more than any of our other 
industrialists, have to compete in the markets of the world. 
There is an increasing demand for faster ships, and cargo 
vessels are now being specified for speeds of 15 to 17 knots. 
The guiding principle, of course, is that the faster vessel makes 
port sooner and picks up the cargo ahead of the slower ship. 
To reach speeds of 15 to 17 knots would mean, with coal, a 
much larger number of hands in the stokehold, quite apart 
from other advantages which the use of oil confers. Against 
large and fast motor-driven or oil-fired cargo vessels the former 
British coal-fired tramp, capable of some 8 to 10 knots, cannot 
compete in the future. 

The whole question as to whether coal or oil should be used 
must be détermined by considerations of cost alone. Amongst 
the principal expenses of a shipowner, naturally, are wages, 
and it is in personnel that motor-driven vessels especially save 
manpower. No hands are wanted in the stokehold. But, 
apart from economy in manpower below, oil makes savings in 
man-hours of work in many other ways. Anyone who has 
been aboard a ship, coaling at Gibraltar or Suez for example, 
knows what a long-drawn-out and dirty business it could be. 
Long processions of shore workmen, carried coal in baskets up 
a gangplank and threw it through the hatches into the bunkers. 
Often, if it rained, work would stop entirely for hours. And, 
however carefully the crew had closed the ports and scuttles, 
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coal dust pervaded everything. When the long-drawn-out 
and dirty business was over the crew had many hours’ work 
before them to clean the ship. Compare all this mess and work 
with the ease of refuelling with oil. Either the ship moors to 
a quay or picks up a pipeline near her anchorage ; possibly 
an oil tanker may come alongside. Once the ship has made 
fast the oil pipes are connected, pumping is started and life 
aboard continues as usual. When the tanks are full the pipes 
are disconnected, and the job is done. 

This cleanliness and convenience does not only affect the 
comfort of crew and passengers. The shipowner is saved not 
only much cleaning material, but also, even more important, 
frequent repainting. The older coal-fired Atlantic liners had 
to be repainted after each double crossing. Not only was this 
a great expense, but also it slowed down the turn-round of the 
ship at the terminal port. 

Coal has to be fed to the boilers from bunkers placed either 
alongside or above the stokehold. This is true whether the 
boilers are hand-fired, fitted with automatic stokers or 
adapted for pulverised fuel firing. These coal bunkers occupy 
valuable space which could, alternatively, be used for carrying 
cargo. Oil, on the other hand, can be stored in the double 
bottoms, space which would not, otherwise, be used at all. 

In harbour a coal-fired ship has to keep steam in her 
boilers in order to maintain lighting and other services 


- necessary to the ship. A motor vessel will be able to run a 


small dynamo engine, sufficiently powerful for the purpose, 
without using her main engines at all. At sea oil confers 
greater flexibility of power and speed. That is one of the 
reasons why the Navy deserted coal for oil during and after 
the First World War. 

For long coal held its own partly because of conservatism 
in the seafaring profession, partly because Britain is a coal 
rather than an oil-producing country, but mainly because it 
was cheaper than oil. Up till 1939 the view was generally 
held in shipping circles that, while oil had come to stay so far 
as fast ocean-going liners were concerned, its use for cargo 
carrying was limited to those vessels trading to parts of the 
world where oil was cheap. The coasts of the Caribbean, 
California and the eastern Mediterranean were quoted as 
places, where if oil could be bunkered for the double voyage 
to Britain and back, oil was definitely cheaper, ton for ton, 
than coal. In making this calculation, of course, the fact 
that the thermal value of boiler oil was half as great again as 
coal was taken into account. 

For vessels trading exclusively to countries with cheap 
coal near their seaboard or for ships which might have to go to 
any part of the world coal was favoured, largely on grounds of 
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expense. Because of this cost factor, and also on account of 
our natural desire to use our own nationally produced coal 
various expedients were adopted. Dual firing, where coal or 
oil could be used whichever was the most economical, was one 
method. Another carried out, with much expense and secrecy 
by the Cunard Company, was to experiment in coal-oil 
mixtures, termed colloidal fuel. Yet a third attempt to retain 
coal as bunker fuel was sought by economising in the stokehold 
through the introduction of automatic stokers and pulverised 
fuel. 

But, to-day, there is a world coal shortage. It is difficult 
to get bunker coal in the ports of the world. The quality, 
too, of navigation coals has deteriorated. Oil, on the other 
hand, is available everywhere. Even colliers are being 
propelled by diesel engines. With operating costs 150 per 
cent. above pre-war, as Sir A. Read, the Chairman of Coast 
Liners Ltd., disclosed recently shipowners must use every 
means to reduce operating expenses. One such opportunity, 
which may be applied more widely later, comes from the use 
of boiler oil in diesel engines. Recent experiments in connec- 
tion with the Motor Tanker Auricula, lately launched in this 
country, show by this means, a saving in fuel cost of 30 per 
cent. 

This swingover to oil from coal at sea brings certain 
serious consequences in its train. In the heyday of coal our 
cargo ships sailed abroad with coal as ballast. Some of that 
coal was used to replenish the elaborate and costly bunkering 
plants established by British enterprise and capital in the 
Canary Islands and at other suitable refuelling depdts. But 
that coal, outward bound, enabled cheap food and raw 
materials to be imported into this country because homeward 
freight could be reduced in consequence. That advantage 
will no longer be ours. 

Also, looking further ahead to those times when, we hope, 
our coal output will again rise to levels permitting the export 
of coal, our bunker market will then be lost. This may, in its 
turn, cause serious unemployment amongst miners, parti- 
cularly i in South Wales, the North-east Coast and in Scotland, 
where navigation coals are mostly found. 

The victory of oil over coal at sea will not be an unmixed 
blessing for Britain. Still, looking even farther forward, the 
world’s supply of oil is not inexhaustible and it may be that, 
in another 30 years, atomic energy may displace oil at sea as 
fast as oil is now displacing coal. 

W. R. GORDON. 


| 


THREE EXAMINATION PAPERS 


CAMBRIDGE in the late fifties of the nineteenth century must 
have been an exceptionally pleasant place. Buildings had not 
yet broken out behind the Backs. No gramophones disturbed 
the serenity of the Cam in its leisurely progress from Queens’ 
to Magdalene. Nowhere could automobiles or bicycles be 
seen. Natural science had not invaded the swards of Downing 
with her workshops ; and indeed a whole generation was to 
come and go before the beginning of the movement‘to}trans- 
form the Cambridge of the late eighteen-fifties, which was still 
virtually the Cambridge of Tennyson, Thackeray, and 
Edward Fitzgerald, into an accumulation of laboratories. 
There were some distinguished figures in the Cambridge 
of that time. The great Dr. Whewell was Master of Trinity ; 
Whewell of whom Sydney Smith said: “ Science is his forte 


‘and omniscience his foible ’’—a saying which Leslie Stephen 


thought would perhaps become Whewell’s most lasting 
monument. Stephen himself was a Fellow of Trinity Hall ; 
and at Christ’s College, which had then no more than about 
100 undergraduates, a remarkable group of men of out- 
standing ability had gathered together. Among them was 
John Robert Seeley, destined to return to his University as 
Regius Professor of Modern History, and to become famous as 
the author of two dynamic books: Ecce Home and The 
Expansion of England ; Walter Skeat, who also returned to 
Cambridge as a professor—the Professor of Anglo-Saxon—and 
whose profound scholarship was to be revealed to a later 
generation in his Etymological Dictionary. of the English 
Language ; John Peile, afterwards Master of Christ’s; and 
Walter Besant, who became a celebrated novelist and the 
author of the idea, first put forward in his novel, All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, that fructified in the establishment of the 
People’s Palace in Whitechapel. But the most brilliant 
figure in this notable group of Christ’s men, indeed one of the 
most brilliant men of his time, was Charles Stuart Calverley. 

Calverley came of an old family that was prominent in 
Yorkshire before the Norman conquest, a family that included 
among its members the Walter Calverley commemorated in 
A Yorkshire Tragedy, formerly ascribed to Shakespeare. His 
academic career was unusual. From Harrow he went up to 
Oxford in 1850 with a high reputation as a writer of Latin 
verse, and won a Balliol scholarship with a set of verses 
written so rapidly as to be almost an improvisation. In 1851 
he was awarded the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin verse. Many 
stories are told of his marvellous achievements in Greek and 
Latin composition, which was his main recreation, but there 
were curious gaps in his erudition. At Balliol there was then 
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an academic function known as “Collections,” where the 
undergraduates assembled to answer questions on a wide 
variety of subjects. On one occasion the Master, Dr. Jenkyns, 
asked Calverley: “‘ With what feelings ought we to regard 
the Decalogue ?”’ To which Calverley, who had but a very 
hazy idea of what was meant by the Decalogue, replied: 
“Master, with feelings of devotion mingled with awe.” 
“ Quite right, young man,” said the Master, “a very proper 
answer.” , 

Calverley did not take kindly to the Balliol discipline ; he 
was specially incorrigible in his evasion of the rule against the 
keeping of dogs in college, and early in 1852 he made an 
involuntary departure from Oxford. In the following October 
he became a freshman at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where, 
for whatever reason, he never embroiled himself with the 
authorities. He won many distinctions, including the Craven 
Scholarship, and in 1856 was elected a fellow of his college. 
At Cambridge he wrote the light verses that have given him 
a lasting place in English literature; but those who knew 
him best were convinced that, with his extraordinary and 
varied gifts, he was capable of far greater things than he 
actually accomplished. Sir John Seeley, who was among his 
contemporaries at Christ’s, wrote of him :— 


“His face and figure were not those of a poet or artist. He 
looked rather like the typical English hero—a solid muscular body, 
a face full of animal spirits, careless good-humour, and frolicsome 
daring. But there was no ambition in it, there was the misfortune | 
He was a hero asleep! If Nature commonly, where she gives 
powers, gives also the restless desire to use them, she had departed 
from her rule in this instance. Only some great need would ever 
have drawn him from his tent. We boast sometimes—I wish I could 
think with justice—that Englishmen spring up wherever they are 
wanted capable of ruling, of conquering, of mastering difficulties. 
One of such Englishmen, who never was wanted, I shall always 
suppose Calverley to have been.” 


In Calverley’s time Dickens was immensely popular at 
Cambridge, and some of the younger men had a scholar’s 
knowledge of his works. Among them was Calverley himself, 
who in 1857, when Junior Fellow of his College, affixed to the 
screen used for official announcements of examinations, 
scholarships, prizes, and so forth a statement that an examina- 
tion would be held for proficiency in the study of the Pickwick 
Papers. It was held at 7 p.m. on the appointed day in 
Calverley’s rooms, and was conducted with appropriate 
formality, the candidates wearing their gowns. Sir Walter 
Besant, who won the first prize—a first edition of Pickwick— 
contributed to the Jubilee edition of Pickwick, published in 
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1886 under the editorship of Charles Dickens the Younger, an 
account of the examination, from which the following passages 
are taken :— 


“The number of candidates for the prize was about a dozen. 
. . . | had but one serious competitor, the present Professor at 
Cambridge of Anglo-Saxon, Skeat. He was, indeed, formidable, 
being a man of remarkable memory, wide reading, and a profound 
student of his Dickens. It was a two hours’ paper, and in the 
intervals of my own writing, as I looked round the table I was 
disgusted to find that although the other men were mostly gazing 
into each others’ faces with an expression that showed themselves 
beaten, Skeat, was doggedly writing on, as if resolved and able to 
floor the paper. The examiner, meantime, clothed in his cap, hood, 
and gown, marched up and down the room, giving to the ceremony 
all the solemnity of the Senate House, save for the briar which 
graced his lips. 

“Before eight o’clock the two prizes lay, quite obviously, 
between Skeat and myself. Before nine o’clock I had answered 
everything I knew, and was ready with my papers, numbered, signed 
and folded, when the examiner came round to collect them. Skeat, 
continued writing till the last moment allowed, and I fancied that. 
there was a slight flush of triumph upon his cheeks as he signed his 
name on the back, and handed over a bundle which seemed bulkier 
than my own.” 


According to Besant the paper was a burlesque of the 
ordinary Cambridge classical examination at that time, in 
which importance was attached to the explanation of words, 
phrases, andidioms. Some of those in the paper—for example, 
the expression ‘‘My Prooshan Blue ’’—were unintelligible 
even to Calverley, who referred them to the author together 
with a copy of the Paper ; and it was a disappointment both 
to Calverley and the candidates that although Dickens 
acknowledged the copy of the Paper in a delightful letter, he 
did not explain what was meant by ‘“‘ My Prooshan Blue.” 

Continuing his account of the examination, Besant wrote : 


“It is pleasant to remember that the examination was followed 
by a supper, of which the leading features were oysters and stout, 
with milk punch afterwards, and songs, tobacco, and conversation 
till the small hours. 

* At four o’clock on the following day, when the dinner-bell 
ceased, and the undergraduates were assembled in the Hall, the 
Fellows, headed by the Senior, came as usual out of the Combination 
Room, and walked in single file to the high table. Last of all walked 
the Junior Fellow, Calverley. At the door he stopped to affix a 
notice on the screen. This done, with an air of business and import- 
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ance, he gravely followed the rest, and took his place while the 
scholar for the day read the long Latin grace. 
“The notice contained the result of the Pickwick examination, 


I shall never again feel so great a joy as that which I experienced 
when someone read it aloud : 
* Pickwick, Examination. 
First Prize Besant 
Second Prize Skeat. 
C. S. Calverley 


Examiner.’ 

** As for the marks, I believe that the full marks were 1,350 and 
that I obtained 835. I forget what Skeat, the second man, got. 
Considering the stiffness of the paper, it was generally allowed that 
I had done remarkably well. And I think so myself to this day.” 


The Pickwick examination paper, which is reprinted in 


Calverley’s Verses and Fly Leaves, contains 30 questions, and 
the following selection will be enough to show it is an exacting 
test of Pickwickian scholarship :— 


‘1, Mention any occasion on which it is specified that the Fat 
Boy was not asleep ; and that (1) Mr. Pickwick and (2) Mr. Weller 
senr., ran. Deduce from the expressions used on one occasion Mr, 
Pickwick’s maximum speed. 

“6. ‘Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London was extensive and 
peculiar.” Illustrate this by a reference to the facts. 

“11. On finding his principal in the pound, Mr. Weller and the 
town beadle varied directly. Show that the latter was ultimately 
eliminated and state the number of rounds in the square which is 
not described. 

** 18. How did the old lady make a memorandum, and of what, 
at whist ? Show that there were at least three times as many fiddles 
as harps in Muggleton at the time of the ball at Manor Farm. 

“19. What is a red-faced Nixon ? 

** 20. Write down the chorus to each verse of Mr. S. Wellet’s 
song, and a sketch of the mottle-faced man’s excursus on it. Is there 
any ground for conjecturing that he (Sam) had more brothers than 
one ? 

“21. How many lumps of sugar went into the Shepherd’s 
liquor as a rule ? and is any exception recorded ? 

** 24. How did Mr. Weller, senior, define the Funds, and what 
view did he take of Reduced Consols ? In what terms is his elastic 
force described, when he assaulted Mr. Stiggins at the meeting? 
Write down the name of the meeting. 

“26. Give some account of the word ‘ fanteeg,’ and hazard any 
conjecture explanatory of the expression ‘My Prooshan Blue, 
applied by Mr. Samuel to Mr. Tony Weller. 

** 28. Deduce from a remark of Mr. Weller junior, the price pet 
mile of cabs at that period. 
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“30. Who, besides Mr. Pickwick, is recorded to have worn 
gaiters ?” 


Dickens has had no successor. Among the novelists that 
followed him were popular writers who made a lasting mark 
in literature, but none could be called a great and popular 
writer in the sense that Dickens was a great and popular 
writer. He created characters, not one or two only, but many, 
whose names, carrying definite significance, have become part 
of the speech of ordinary men and women. If you refer 
publicly to a firm of solicitors as Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, to 
a schoolmaster as Mr. Squeers, or to a member of the nursing 
profession as Mrs. Gamp, you risk becoming a defendant in an 
action for libel. Is there any character created since Dickens 
left us whose name, becoming thus significant, has passed into 
the language ? Yes; there is one, but only one. As G. K. 
Chesterton put it: “‘ Ordinary men would understand you if 
you referred currently to Sherlock Holmes. . . . Sherlock 
Holmes is the only really familiar figure in modern fiction.”’ 

During the last 30 years the various books in which this 
great detective appears have taken their place in that select 
circle of writing which people read over and over again and 
pride themselves on knowing intimately. Frequent re-reading, 
however, does not necessarily result in that exact knowledge 
of a text which alone can satisfy the scholarly mind. Many a 
student of Dickens has been stricken with surprise and 
dismay when, on being brought face to face with Calverley’s 
test of Pickwickian scholarship, he has realised that he is but 
a superficial reader. Similar discomfiture may await those 
devotees of Sherlock Holmes who pride themselves on their 
intimacy with the Holmes chronicles ; for Mr. E. V. Knox in 
his ‘‘ Final Examination Paper on the Life and Work of 
Sherlock Holmes ’”’ has furnished them with a test by which 
they can put their pride to the proof. The paper first appeared 
in the issue of Punch of October 31, 1928, and I am indebted 
to the Editor for permission to quote the following extracts :— 


‘1, ‘My professional charges are upon a fixed scale,’ said 
Holmes coldly, ‘I do not vary them save when I remit them 
altogether.’ Quote instances to show that this statement was 
untrue. 

*¢ 2, What was Holmes’s number in Baker Street, and where did 
he have rooms when he first came to London ? 

“6, What were the principal rules of the Diogenes Club ? 
Mention one of its founders. What else did he do ? 

‘7, Contrast the characters of Stanley Hopkins, Gregson, and 
Lestrade. Which of them had bull-dog eyes ? 

“10. Who were Sherlock Holmes’s Bankers ? 
“11. By what chain of inferences were the following facts 
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deduced : (4) From Dr. Watson’s boots that he had just recovered 
from a cold? (%) From Mr. Henry Baker’s hat that his wife had 
ceased to love him? (¢) From Mr. Grant Munro’s pipe that he was 

. muscular, careless in his habits, and above the need to practise ’ 
economy ? 

“12. Give the context of the following passages : 

““* Last year I came up to London for the Jubilee, and I 
stopped at a boarding-house in Russell Square because Parker, 
the Vicar of our parish, was staying in it.’ 

*** You will remember, Watson, how the dreadful business 
of the Abernethy family was first brought to my notice by the 
depth which the parsley had sunk into the butter upon a hot day.’ 

“13. Discuss the Baker Street cuisine, giving particulars of any 
meals you remember provided by Mrs. Hudson. . . . ‘ There’ were 
a couple of brace of cold woodcock, a pheasant, a paté de foie gras pie, 
with a group of ancient and cobwebby bottles.’ Who were invited 
to this supper ? Who accepted, and who refused ? 

“15. ‘It was nearly ten o’clock before Holmes entered, looking 
pale and worn. He walked up to the sideboard and tearing a piece 
from the loaf, he devoured it voraciously, washing it down with a 
long draught of water.’ 

**«* You are hungry,” I remarked.’ Quote any other brilliant 
deductions made by Watson without the assistance of his friend.” 


The third examination paper with which this article is 
concerned is the “‘ Jane Austen Quiz” that forms part of the 
Chapter XIII of Talking of Jane Austen, by Miss Sheila} 25° 
Kaye-Smith and Miss G. B. Stern. It is perhaps the most | 'V 
difficult of the three ; to get even half marks on this paper Lor 
would show a remarkable familiarity with Miss Austen’s | P@t 
works. Yet it would not be surprising to find many who | W”? 
would pass this severe test. The devotees of Jane Austen wh: 
have multiplied rapidly since the beginning of the century, } "°% 
and are now numerous. It has been attributed to the ageing | °°! 
of our population, in which the proportion of elderly persons | P?! 
has for years been steadily increasing. But that cannot be | PU 
the explanation, for Jane Austen is popular with the young | ‘ 
as well as with the elderly. One of the most cheering signs 
of our time is the devotion of les jeunes to Mozart and Jane 
Austen. Fifty years ago les jeunes were devoted to Wagner 


and Ibsen. We have changed for the better. Tu 
The following quotations from the “ Jane:Austen Quiz” ] pri 
may convey some idea of its severity :— * exi 


“2, What were the Christian names of—Lady Middleton, Mr. | di¢ 
Woodhouse, Mrs. Clay, Mr. Morland, Mrs. Weston, Miss Bates, 
Bingley, Mr. Collins, Mr. Elton, Mr. Smith, Willoughby ? he: 

* For permission to reprint these extracts from ‘‘ Talking of Jane Er 


Austen’? I am indebted to the authors and to Messrs. Cassell, the fai 
publishers. ’ 
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“3. Give three occasions on which Fanny Price unwittingly 
scores over her aunt Norris. 

“6. By whom and in what capacity were the following servants 
employed: Baddeley, James, Hill, Nicols, Dorothy, Thomas, 
Wright, Rebecca, Dawson, Serle, Mrs. Hodges, Mrs. Chapman, 
Patty, Christopher Jackson, Jemima, Harry, Robert ? 

“8. By whom and by what methods of transport were the 
following journeys undertaken? From Bath to Clifton, from 
Highbury to Boxhill, from Uppercrosse to Lyme, from Bath to 
Northanger, from Northanger to Fullerton, from Barton to Portland 
St., London, from Mansfield Park to Southerton, from Exeter to 
Bartlett’s Blds., Holborn, from Longbourn to Netherfield (three 
trips within a week), from Mansfield Park to Mansfield Common. 

* to. Of whom, by whom and to whom was the following said ? 
(a) ‘ Last time I saw her she had a red nose,’ () ‘I fancy he is very 
unlike his brother—silly, and a great coxcomb,’ (¢) ‘ She is the sort 
of elegant creature one cannot keep one’s eyes from, and I do pity 
her from my heart,’ (d) ‘ It seems to me to show an abominable sort 
of conceited independence, and a most country-town indifference 
to decorum,’ (¢) ‘ No one can call such an undersized man handsome. 
He is not five foot nine.’ 

“‘ 11, Where and in what connection does Jane Austen particu- 
larly introduce—horses, dogs, poultry ? ” 


These three examination papers may serve as models for 
the construction of similar tests with which readers may 
ascertain whether their knowledge of the works of their 
favourite authors is, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of the 
London of his time, ‘‘ extensive and peculiar.” An interesting 
paper might be set on the works of Stevenson. There is a 
writer, whose daily article delights many newspaper readers, 
who surely would have no difficulty in passing a severe test, 
not only on those works, but on the works of the three authors 
considered in this article. The construction of examination 
papers may be recommended as a substitute for the crossword 
puzzle for winter evenings. It would at least promote a more 
widespread familiarity with the masterpieces of literature. 


G. F. M. McCleary. 


A CORRECTION. 


THE poem “1946,” by Mr. William Thomson Hill, was 
printed last month accompanied by a note in which “ Eritrean 
exiles ”’ was printed for “‘ Erétrian ’’—islanders of Euboea who 
died far inland and far from home. Mackail’s translation runs: 

“We who of old left the booming surge of the Agean lie 
here in mid-plain of Ecbatana: Fare thou well, renowned 
Erétria once our country, Farewell Athens nigh to Eubcea, 
farewell dear sea.” 

VOL. CXXVII. 3 


IF you think the records of the exploits of Sherlock Holmes are 
but light reading for an idle hour, you are mistaken. Dis- 
tinguished writers on both sides of the Atlantic have given 
them careful study, and have discussed them in a series of 
scholarly -works that grows longer year by year. In America 
there are flourishing societies dedicated to keeping green the 
memory of Sherlock Holmes. There is one in Boston named 
“The Speckled Band ”’ ; there is one in Chicago and another 
in Akron, Ohio. The largest, however, is in New York, “ The 
Baker Street Irregulars,’’ the President of which is Mr. 
Christopher Morley, and the Secretary, Mr. Edgar W. Smith, 
the editor of the latest Holmes anthology, Profile by Gaslight, 
and of the Baker Street Journal, a magazine stated editorially 
to be “ devoted to a critical analysis of the life and times of 
Sherlock Holmes.’’ The meetings of the Irregulars are 
governed by a ritual formulated by Mr. Elmer Davies, which 
provides, inter alia, that at all meetings, the Anthem of the 
Irregulars, The Road to Baker Street, shall be sung to the tune 
of The Road to Mandalay. The Anthem, which was written 
by Mr. Harvey Officer, concludes with the following stanza :— 


* Ship me off to Piccadilly, to a London Bobby’s beat, 
Where a hansom-cab would take me to the shrine in Baker Street, 
For the bells of London call me, and it’s there that I would be, 
Sitting in with Dr. Watson on a night-long story spree. 
O ye sons of Baker Street, 
As we sit at Sherlock’s feet. 
Be ye sure the land that knew him shall not ever know defeat, 
For the men of England’s fleet 
Once again their foes will beat, 
Nor shall Axis armies ever tread the stones of Baker Street.” 


Sherlock Holmes has in fact become one of the influences 
that reach across the Atlantic to link together the Mother 
Country and what Tennyson called her “ gigantic Daughter 
of the West.’ It is what Holmes himself would have wished. 
Is it not recorded in The Noble Bachelor that when he invited 
Mr. Francis H. Moulton and Mrs. Moulton to supper he 
uttered these memorable words :— 


“It is always a joy to me to meet an American, Mr. Moulton, 
for Iam one of those who believe that the folly of a monarch and the 
blundering of a minister in fargone years will not prevent our chil- 
dren from being some day citizens of some world-wide country 
under a flag which shall be a quartering of the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes.” 


The study of the Holmes Chronicles is also pursued with 
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| zest by British scholars. Father Ronald Knox in his book, 


Essays in Satire, has analysed their general plan and shown 
that it consists of eleven parts, to each of which he has given 
an appropriate name. The first is the Prootmion, usually a 
domestic scene in the Baker Street rooms and sometimes 
including a demonstration of deductive reasoning. The second 
is the Exegesis kate ton diokonta, i.e., the client’s statement of 
his case ; and the third, the Ichneusis, is Holmes’s personal 
investigation “‘ often including the famous floor-walk on 
hands and knees.” No. 11 is the Epilogos, or conclusion, 
which usually contains a quotation from a standard author. 
The only chronicle that contains all the eleven parts is A 
Study in Scarlet; The Sign of Four and Silver Blaze have ten 
each ; The Boscombe Valley Mystery and The Beryl Coronet 
have nine ; and so on till we come to The Gloria Scott, which has 
only four. Nos. 1 and 11 are always present, and Nos. 2 and 3 
nearly always. 

Recent studies in the Holmes Chronicles have not, however, 
been devoted merely to the analysis of their structure and 
characteristic merits or to explaining apparent inconsistencies. 
The text has been scrutinised in the hope that from it may be 
deduced further particulars of the career, not only of Holmes 
himself but of his chronicler. Miss Dorothy Sayers, in a 
brilliant exercise of the Master’s methods, has inferred: that 
he was a Cambridge man, probably of Sidney Sussex College, 
and that he graduated with honours in natural science.* 
Mr. R. K. Leavitt has given us a painstaking and informative 
estimate of Holmes’s professional earnings and expenses f ; 
and Mr. Christopher Morley in an ingenious, but to my mind 
unconvincing, argument has attempted to establish that 
Holmes was of American birth. 

Such scholarly researches attracted: my attention shortly 
after my retirement from the public service, and incited me to 
investigate a problem by which I had long been puzzled : 
Why did Holmes become addicted to cocaine ? The reasons 
given in the text are difficult to accept. I soon found that 
Watson’s statements about Holmes’s alleged doping were 
untrustworthy. There is no corroborative evidence of the 
doping. None of the numerous callers at 221B Baker Street 
ever referred to it directly or indirectly. Yet some were 
professional detectives, who, though unobservant by Sher- 
lockian standards, could hardly have failed to notice doping 
that had gone on, according to Watson, for several years. 
Holmes had enemies among his visitors—outspoken men, who 
cast upon him violent and abusive epithets. Yet none ever 

* Baker Street Studies. Edited by W. H. Bell, 1934. 


+ 221B : Studies in Sherlock Holmes. Edited by Vincent Starrett, 1940. 
t Ibid 
+ . 
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called him a “ doper,’’ or made any reference to his alleged 
weakness for cocaine. I continued my investigation, and 
embodied the results in an article that appeared in the Lancet 
some I0 years ago, and is reprinted in Profile by Gaslight. 
The conclusion was that all we know of Holmes’s alleged drug 
addiction can be explained-if we assume that he did not actu- 
ally take the drug but mystified Watson into believing that he 
did. The facts can be expiained on no other hypothesis. 

The first mention of the alleged addiction is made in The 
Sign of Four, a chronicle that describes the first meeting of 
Watson and the lady who became his first wife. Unfor- 
tunately, the date of these memorable events is a highly 
controversial question. Both the year and the month are 
disputed. Each of the years 1886-89 has its advocates. In 
my view, however, Mr. W. H. Bell, in an able argument, based 
chiefly on the facts in The Noble Bachelor, has shown that the 
right year is 1887.* The question of the month is more 
difficult ; and I regret that I am unable to agree with Mr. 
Bell that the right month is September. The difficulty arises 
from Watson’s inaccuracy in recording facts ; though in this 
case his mistakes were natural and pardonable. Let us 
examine the evidence. 

The first scene in The Sign of Four is in the Baker Street 
rooms. Holmes and Watson have just finished lunch when 
Miss Morstan calls and states her case. She shows Holmes 
a letter with its envelope, which she says she received that 
morning.- Holmes examines the documents, and says : ‘‘ Post- 
mark, London, S.W. July 7.” That seems conclusive for the 
month of July. But Watson, describing the expedition he 
made a few hours later with Miss Morstan and Holmes, 
writes :— 


“It was a September evening . . . and a dense, drizzling fog 
lay low upon the great city.” 


He then records certain phenomena about the sunrise, 
which, if correctly recorded, were, as Mr. Bell shows, more in 
accordance with September than July conditions ; and three 
days later he states that Holmes invited him and Athelney 
Jones to dinner, saying that he had “ oysters and a brace of 
grouse.” 

At first sight these statements seem hopelessly irre- 
concilable. But they admit of a simple explanation. 

When Miss Morstan called upon Holmes, and Watson saw 
her for the first time, it was as an ordinary client. Her story, 
however, was so remarkable that Watson must soon have 
realised that it was one to be recorded, and we may reasonably 


* Baker Street Studies. 
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assume that at an early stage in the consultation he began to 
take notes, though not necessarily in writing. Miss Morstan 
produced the envelope, which Holmes said was dated July 7, 
shortly after her arrival, when we may assume that Watson’s 
mind was working normally. But as the interview went on 
Watson’s interest in Miss Morstan became more emotional. 
After her departure he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a very attractive 
woman !’”’, and when Holmes, who had lighted his pipe, 
said languidly, ‘“‘ Is she ? I did not observe,’’ Watson broke 
out into reproaches, calling Holmes an automaton and a 
calculating machine.* Holmes then went out to prepare for 
the evening’s expedition, but before leaving he, doubtless 
noticing Watson’s state of mind, handed him Winwood 
Reade’s Martyrdom of Man, warmly recommending him to 
read it. Watson, however, sat with the book in his hand 
thinking of Miss Morstan, who but a few months later became 
Mrs. Watson. He recalled that she had spoken of events 
occurring I0 years earlier, when she was 17, and he deduced 
that she must be 27 years old; but his mind was chiefly 
occupied with the problem of how an invalided army surgeon 
with an income of eleven shillings and sixpence a day could 
afford to marry. As the day wore on his mental processes 
had become so disorganised that shortly after he had taken 
his place in the cab with Miss Morstan and Holmes to visit 
Thaddeus Sholto, he told her a “‘ moving anecdote ”’ about 
how a musket looked into his tent and how he fired a double- 
barrelled tiger cub at it. Later in the evening his emotional 
disturbances had had more serious effects ; for when he and 
Holmes were driving with Miss Morstan and Sholto to Pondi- 
cherry Lodge, Holmes heard him caution Sholto against the 
great danger of taking more than two drops of castor oil, and 
recommend strychnine as a sedative. 

I submit that after the interview with Miss Morstan Watson 
had become so emotional that he was an untrustworthy 
observer of facts. He was incapable of distinguishing between 
a July and a September evening, and of accurately noting 
meteorological phenomena. As to the oysters and grouse, 
we have no evidence that such viands were actually eaten by 
Holmes and his guests on that momentous day; we have 
merely Watson’s statement that Holmes, inviting him and 
Athelney Jones to dinner, said he had ‘‘ oysters and a brace 
of grouse.” Holmes may have been giving the Watsonian 
leg one of his not unusual pulls, or Watson in his lovelorn 


* Watson had probably been affected by what happened when Miss 
Morstan told of her father’s mysterious disappearance :— 

“‘ He came home, with his heart full of hope, to find some peace, some 
comfort, and instead ’’—she put her hand to her throat, and a choking sob 
cut short the sentence. ‘‘ The date ? ” asked Holmes, opening his note-book. 
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condition may have reported Holmes incorrectly. After the 
interview with Miss Morstan Watson’s statements cannot be 
relied upon. But at the beginning of the interview he was the 
normal Watson, slow-witted perhaps, but capable of noting 
that the familiar voice of Holmes had said, “ July 7.” I 
hold, therefore, that July, 1887, was the month in which the 
events recorded in The Sign of Four took place. 

What is there about the Sherlock Holmes tales that leads 
grown men and women, some of whom have given the world 
assurance of exceptional intelligence, to bestow upon them the 
affectionate scrutiny usually reserved for the great master- 
pieces of literature? I make no attempt to answer that 
question. I can only say that for over 50 years I have found 
in them an unfailing source of recreation. I can read them 
when I am too tired to do anything else. Perhaps they appeal 
to me partly because they take me back to the London I 
knew in the eighteen-eighties ; the London of the smoky 
underground railway and the horse-drawn omnibus, on which, 
by a steep climb, you could reach a seat next to the driver— 
an excellent way of seeing the London of that time. London 
when Ellen Terry and Henry Irving could be seen at the 
Lyceum and W. G. Grace and Arthur Shrewsbury at Lord’s ; 
when you could hear Joachim at the ‘‘ Pops ”’ in St. James’s 
Hall, and the de Reszkes at-Covent Garden ; when the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas were coming out at the Savoy—and when 
the writer of these lines was nearly 60 years younger. 


“« LONDONER.”’ 


PALE AND DIM 


I LOVE things pale and dim— 
Thistles at river brim : 


Angles and squares that fall, 
Moon-printed on the wall : 


Glazed drawings round the room, 
Dim-lit in twilight gloom : 


Pale thrush-song from afar, 
Bugled to morning star : 


Grey church through chequered trees— 
I love such things as these. 


MAuRICE C. KIRKMAN. 


THE POLICEMAN OF THE WOODS 


SHOOTING has begun again in woods sparsely populated with 
pheasants, after six summers in which the survivors have 
been left to breed haphazard. Again the winter mornings see 
those cheerful gatherings under the tawny beeches—the 
guns, the beaters, the small boys armed with sticks to act as 
“stoppers,” the gentle-eyed black retrievers, and—leading 
player—the gamekeeper, in his grey-green coat the colour of 
oak-tree lichen. He has returned to his familiar réle, and is 
looking forward to next spring, when he may again be rearing 
game-chicks for his woods. 

The gamekeeper on a shooting morning has all the respon- 
sibility of the policeman at Quarter Sessions when he is in 
charge of a case and chief witness for the prosecution: and 
a policeman is precisely what he is—this man who knows 
more of the countryside than anyone else can ever hope to 
learn. By reason of his job he is an expert in woodcraft, 
tracking, bird and animal habits, weather signs, watching, 
listening and hiding. Everything is his business, from the 
partridge feather in your garden (has your terrier been loose 
again ?) to the cry of a startled jay, quarter of a mile across 
the forest. Like all policemen, he makes it his job to know 
everyone on his beat. Oh, wonderful son that can so astonish 
—a gamekeeper! Tell him that you saw a fox in a certain 
ride: it will not be just ‘‘a fox”’ to the keeper, but “ that 
dratted old dog-fox that lost three toes in Brown’s rabbit- 
traps last year—so he’s back, is he ? ”’ 

Or you catch a glimpse of an otter one April dawn—a sleek 
black flash, and a trail of bubbles across the duck-pond— 
but the keeper i is not surprised. ‘‘ Yes, she comes every year 
about this time—travels inland to have her cubs. I’ve never 
seen more than one in these parts.” 

Another old-friend is a cock pheasant which has survived 
many shooting seasons. The keepers have bets about him. 
“ He’s crafty, you see. Won’t fly! The young birds fly and 
get shot—but this old chap lies low, and: there he is again 
next summer, turning up for his feed.”’ 

It is a clever trespasser who can elude the keeper on his 
rounds. I remember two children venturing after wild 
strawberries in a ride where young ‘pheasants were fed— 
sacred ground, as the country child knows. We heard the 
keeper’s cycle approaching (his footsteps would have given us 
no warning) and quickly lay down behind a tangle of thick 
briars. The keeper cycled past—and in a flash he turned and 
burst out laughing at our scared and astonished faces. It 
takes more than summer foliage to hide from those hawk-like 
eyes the slightest unfamiliar glimpse, even a yellow head or 
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four bright eyes. Another time he told us that we had been 
near the duck-ponds the day before—and that we were 
wearing new shoes. The soles showed a footprint different 
from that by which he usually kept an eye on our rambles, 
but a footprint still characteristically ours. Even in dry 
weather, or along trackless mossy paths, the “ policeman ”’ 
need not be at hand to know whether anyone has passed. 
The seeker after pheasants’ eggs does not notice a dead twig 
lying on the hunting-gate as he opens it or climbs over: but 
the twig falls to the ground—a quiet witness. 

Working alone, going silently on his rounds, day and night 
(for the sound of a shot in the small hours is enough to waken 
and send him out) as a translator of country things the keeper 
has no equal. The child who can make friends with him is 
fortunate, for the “ sights’ of the forest may be shared with 
him. 

“Did you want to see a dormouse nest ? There’s one in 
the brambles at the top of Larch Walk—mother and young 
ones. You come with me to-morrow and I’ll show you where 
that sandy vixen has her cubs. Weasels out to-day, means 
rain coming, often. Now if you'd like to see some deer, I’m 
going through Spindle Mile this afternoon—nine of them 
lying up there in the fern.”” And at last, if the child is very 
lucky, comes the invitation—‘ You be in the bird-field on 
Saturday morning at six sharp—lI’ll take you round with me.” 

The bird-field is an institution which war stopped, but 
next year country-dwellers may again be awakened one 
summer morning by the rumbling of carts and busy shouts, 
as hundreds of coops are set out in open park-land, wherever 
it has escaped the plough—each coop with its brood of game- 
chicks and foster-mother. For weeks the keepers are tied to 
this nursery, making their rounds two or three times a day to 
count, feed and scrutinise the pale brown pheasant chicks 
and tiny yellow partridges. What child could forget those 
June dawns when he arrives to find the keepers sitting by 
their gypsy hut, in which one of them has remained all night 
on duty, and is given a mug of smoky tea from the billy on 
the fire ? Long before his mug is empty, he has made up his 
mind to be a keeper and share this idyllic life. His interest 
grows as his kind and patient friend explains the art and 
mystery of the job—-démonstrating, for instance, how he jerks 
off the door of each coop to release the impatient chicks each 
morning: throwing it, with a flick of the wrist, back and 
away from the coop so that no chick is ever caught by it as 
the brood fly out. 

Chicks disappearing from the field turn him into an air- 
raid warden. Often he sits from dawn to dusk in the bird- 
field, gun in hand, smoking and waiting for the marauding 
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owl or kestrel to make one raid too many.: Once many chicks 
were taken, and the keepers were puzzled, for there was no 
sign of the raider. The head keeper suddenly looked with 
suspicion at a tree in the middle of the field, and climbing up, 
found that it was hollow. A barn-owl was rearing three fine 
youngsters inside, making daylight sorties to whip up the 
dainties on her doorstep. 

The gamekeeper has many ways of dealing with his foes. 
One night I listened to two owls hooting, one calling from the 
wood, the other answering and coming nearer and nearer. 
Then a loud report told me that the adventurous young owl 
had been deceived. The keeper’s imitation was faultless. 
Stoats, weasels and grey squirrels are among other enemies of 
game-birds which often end on the keeper’s gibbet. It is 
wrong, however, to think that he enjoys killing—he has to 
protect his charges, but his knowledge of animals makes him 
appreciate their courage, beauty and cleverness, as the airman 
praises the skill of the enemy flyer he attacks. A keeper once 
told me of a hunting cat, a beautiful creature, the cleverest 
poacher he had ever known. One day he cornered the cat 
with a young pheasant in its jaws. ‘I thought, ‘ Well, must 
do it this time,’ and raised my gun. The old chap knew he 
was done for, but he turned on me and snarled like a lion. 

‘“‘T was so surprised, I just dropped my gun and roared 
with laughter. The blighter deserved to get away—and he 
did.”’ Years later he did shoot this cat, mercifully ending its 
life after a bomb had fallen in a field where the cat lay waiting 
for mice. 

Another important part of his job is the training of 
retrievers, and he will spend hours on summer afternoons 
putting a young dog through its paces. The gun-dog which 
follows the sportsman like a silent shadow, never moving 
until he is told, rarely missing a bird even in dense under- 
growth, is the testimony of this patient drilling. Here again 
he has his “‘ short cuts.’”” The most wayward and disobedient 
lap-dog will go to him instantly at his call. Personal mag- 
netism ? Perhaps—and perhaps the result of some signal 
which no dog resists—another trade secret ! The countryside 
will lose a valuable and learned warden if the gamekeeper’s 
post becomes a luxury of the past. His knowledge and 
training made him an indispensable member of the Home 
Guard, but he had long been known for his shrewd and prac- 
tical way of dealing with any country problem. The Country- 
man told of a Devon keeper whose methods were typical : 

“ Nobody would go through the churchyard after dark,” 
said the gamekeeper. ‘“‘ Well, I went, and there was a devil 
of a rattling in a big tomb. Next day we took spades. ‘Twas 
rabbuts.”’ RuTH TOMALIN. 


LESS’ TREES—MORE FRUIT 


TREE planting time is upon us again and some folk, 
having paid exorbitant prices for fruit trees, will be crowding 
as many as possible into such space as may be available. 
The temptation to do this is excusable when one sees how very 
small the tree is for such an absurdly large space, but close 
planting of any save hedge trees is a great mistake which will 
be realised and regretted later on when the tree should be at 
its best. 

My work takes me about the country and I am glad to see 
that fruit growers are well on the way to recognise the value 
of wide planting. Permanent varieties of apple trees which 
used to be crowded in at 12 feet apart are now set out at 
24 and, if “ fillers ’’ on dwarfing stock are interplanted as a 
temporary measure, they will be grubbed out just as soon as 
the permanent tree begins to need more room. 

In mid-August I was in the Cotswolds and my first visit 
was to relatives near Cheltenham. They live in a little house 
whose tiny garden is almost overwhelmed by a fine Newton 
Wonder apple tree. A few scrawny specimens of plum trees 
drape the wall and an odd Cox or two strive hopelessly for 
a gleam of sun beneath the shade of their mighty neighbour. 
As you eat your lunch, large green apples nod on pendulous 
branches before the window. As you look out from your 
bedroom in the morning the view is framed with apples and 
leaves. 

Now my relations are not pleased with their apple tree, 
while I am delighted with it, for, instead of a lot of small 
scabby apples, here is a tree carrying a fine crop of large, 
perfectly clean fruit, ideal for storage and ample to keep four 
families through the winter. 


“Oh, but we’d like more variety,” they sigh, and my. 


assurance that a good Newton Wonder was a negotiable 
security on the white or the black market leaves them unim- 
pressed. ‘‘ Besides, it’s far too big.”’ No use to tell them 
that only its size and robustness give big apples and freedom 
from pests and fungi. 

From there I went to look at a place high up in the Cots- 
wolds on shallow, rocky soil where the winds blow keen. 
Here, far too many trees in all varieties had been planted 
many years before, and much too closely. Too long they had 
struggled for living room and again and again their roots had 
explored every subterranean nook and cranny in a vain search 
for those essential elements which a fruit tree must have to 
grow a proper crop of leaf and fruit. The apples showed 
several attacks by scab and were. often pre-empted by the 
noisome grub of the codling moth. Fruits were dwarfed by 
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early greenfly attack and leaves yellow and chlorotic and 
blotched with the symptoms of magnesium deficiency. The 
pears, too, were badly cracked by scab and the young shoots 
dying from canker. Admittedly this has been a bad season, 
but one cannot blame everything on to the weather. 

Here, then, was quantity of trees but no quality. Better 
one healthy, happy tree than an orchard of miserable ones. 

This last was quite a big garden, although terribly over- 
planted. The next morning I looked round a much smaller 
one which had been planted by a lady who evidently regarded 
trees and shrubs as things of beauty to be looked at and 
admired from all angles. Consequently her nice young fruit 
trees of bearing age, spaced out at quite considerable distances, 
were shapely specimens carrying excellent fruit. No scab or 
insect pests here. When I enquired what spraying was done 
she told me that beyond a tar-oil winter wash nothing was 
used. The Newton Wonder tree in my relatives’ garden 
never even got that, yet it, too, carried fine, clean fruit. The 
big garden had tar-oil and lime sulphur, nicotine and arsenate 
of lead sprays, but remained scabby and unfruitful. 

No doubt in its early days, when the trees stood well 
apart, they had fruited well enough, but even so it may seem 
odd that one should find cleaner and better fruit on the 
unsprayed than on the sprayed trees. Age alone would not 
account for it. I think the reason is that those wide-planted. 
trees are doing better because their roots have plenty of room 
to wander and their leaves get all the sunlight they need. 

Deficiencies in the soil are emphasised by close planting 
and root competition. Shaded leaves cannot function as 
makers of foodstuff for fruit bearing. To feed close-planted 
trees heavily merely exaggerates the problem of shading by 
increasing growth and hard cutting of unwanted shoots only 
makes matters worse. Give your trees room in which to 
develop to the full their normal habit of growth and when you 
are old expect still to get full crops and perfect fruit, 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
ASPECTS OF THE FRENCH RESISTANCE 


Moonprop To Gascony. By Anne-Marie Walters. (Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. net.) DROLE DE JEU. Par Roger Vailland. 
(Paris: Correa.) I hope that readers are not yet tired of 
books that illustrate aspects of the war, since, if so, they will 
miss many books worth reading, particularly books which 
reveal or illuminate.personality, not only the author’s, but of 
-the people among whom he or she moved while fighting was 
going on. War is horrible, but it brings a great simplicity 
and vigour into personal relations, and not much time is 
wasted, when danger threatens, in ceremony and simulation. 
The experience, so vastly spread, of fighting and running 
risks together did away with a great many shams, and this 
new directness will, I believe, be one of the best qualitiés of 
post-war literature. The difference, in this respect, between 
the second and the first world war was that, whereas the latter 
was almost wholly a war of the uniformed services, the former 
involved the whole civilian population as well, whether the 
country was wholly free, like ours, or occupied by the enemy, 
like so many others. So that books such as All Quiet on the 
Western Front or Her Privates We, while remaining typical of 
that first war, will have no counterparts in what is typical 
of the second, just as the bitter, angry poems of the young 
Siegfried Sassoon can have no echo after a war in which the 
hell of the civilian was sometimes worse than that of the 
soldier, and courage was shown, in loneliness and plain 
clothes, equal to the finest inspired by service tradition or 
soldierly moral. Not only that, but the women were as brave 
and as enduring as the men, somewhat to the surprise of the 
men. Indeed, apart from inequality of sheer muscular power, 
there was, taking age with age, no difference between the 
sexes. These things are being reflected and will be reflected 
for some time yet in the literature of many countries, and it 
would be foolish to dismiss them with impatience, out of a 
desire to dwell upon a desirable future rather than upon a 
very undesirable past. The time may come again when it 
may seem revolting that a girl aged 20 should jump from an 
aeroplane by night into a country not her own, occupied by 
an enemy, with the duty of aiding the citizens of that 
occupied country to commit what the occupying enemy 
call crimes of terrorism—at the risk both of sudden death 
and of long torture, and to form part of a secret fighting 
force ruthless in action and revengeful in spirit: but that 
time is not yet. Therefore I make no excuse for choosing 
two books which, in very different ways, illustrate a par- 
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ticular set of circumstances belonging to the last war—the 
struggle of the French mouvement de résistance, which neces- 
sarily relied largely upon supplies of weapons, explosives and 
information from outside. Hence the elaborate organisation 
in England for training liaison officers and instructors, for 
sending coded radio messages to hundreds of little groups, 
and for dropping men, women, and parcels by night on pre- 
arranged spots, of which Major Millar’s ‘‘ Maquis’”’ gave an 
exciting picture. The Maquis, however, was only a part of 
the resistance movement, the combatant part. Another 
part was the weaving of a network of information, with its 
sending and receiving of secret radio transmissions, all to 
prepare for the day of liberation when the whole occupied 
land would become a maquis ; against which day arms and 
explosives were being stored in quarries and woods, or under 
the floors of farms and garages, while industrial plants, useful 
to the enemy, were sabotaged by intrepid youths like Miss 
Walters’ Jean-Claude who disposed of two factories almost 
single-handed. Once you had been dropped by night into the 
middle of this life, as she once remarks, there was never a dull 
moment. She tells us why, without any heroics, and with 
considerable gaiety, frankly confessing, when she felt them, 
terror, anger, horror, desperation and revengefulness. 

I will take her book first, because of its directness and 
simplicity, its zest in relating almost incredible experiences 
among some most remarkable people, its jollity, laughter 
and sheer humanity, and not least its modesty in showing 
what the English daughter of a French mother could put up 
in the way of bravery, endurance of toil and fatigue, cool- 
headedness in desperate danger, and devotion to a cause. 
Miss Walters—I remember her father as an Eton Colleger 
junior to myself—was trained in the secret schools in 1943, 
and with her companion Jean-Claude was packed into an 
aeroplane one foggy December night. That night her plane 
crashed in England owing to the fog, and four of the crew 
were killed. She and Jean-Claude came off miraculously 
with only cuts and bruises. That was her introduction, and 
she had to wait many days before she had to wind herself 
up all over again to the ordeal of jumping into space by night 
over unknown ground. The second time all went well: she 
came down where expected in the Landes, and spent the next 
six months and more with the résistance in the Armagnac. 
She left it some weeks after our landing in Normandy, having 
been ordered back to London with secret messages. This 
meant the agonising trudge by night, led by guides who often 
lost their way, over the Pyrenees into Spain. Major Millar, 
at the end of his book Horned Pigeon describes one such expe- 
rience: Miss Walters does it equally well. In between this 
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nerve-racking start and exhausting finale, what a life she 
had! Her job was to be courier to the local patron who, like 
Major Millar’s, was one of those unimpressive-looking, weary 
men, “‘ the skin was tight over his cheeks and the thin lips 
above a pointed and irresolute chin often trembled with 
weariness, thrown up in every district of France to defy the 
Gestapo without flinching and, while controlling a wide move- 
ment, live the life of a man ‘‘ wanted” by the police, ever 
watching, ever listening, ever moving about the roads, making 
contacts, giving orders, arranging transport for escaped 
prisoners, and making good immediately any rents in the 
net torn by the enemy. Paulette, as Miss Walters was known 
to her comrades, had to carry money, messages or orders 
wherever she was told, to impose the patron’s authority on 
- regional delegates, to carry out liaison missions and entertain 
him when he was bored. Her story shows that, except for the 
blissful days when she could relax at the farm which was her 
home and to whose hospitable, kindly owners her book is 
dedicated—she describes them and their farm with a most 
contagious affection—she was constantly on the road between 
Condom in the north Armagnac and various villages in the 
Hautes Pyrenées, either bicycling for miles all alone, or else 
being driven at breakneck speeds by reckless French drivers 
in rackety motor vehicles and being bumped into ditches or 
trees. Indeed, though she had two hairbreadth escapes from 
Gestapo agents in trains, my sympathies most went out to 
her when I read of those appalling drives over winding, hilly 
rural lanes, behind drivers who never used a brake and 
thought nothing of charging a gate. And at the end of these 
drives, there was no time to relax. She had at once to make 
her underground contact in some shop or garage, to make 
arrangements for meetings, transport and guides, to mother 
escaped prisoners on their way over the border, or to carry 
money and explosives to their destination. It would be 
useless to epitomise her thrilling story, which carries one along 
in a breathless stream of events and, after D-day and the 
forming of a maquis in her own district, becomes more and 
more warlike. She describes, for instance, the storming by 
the Germans of Castelnau-D’Auvignon, the headquarters of 
-her own maquis, in which the Germans lost 248 killed, while 
the French only had 19 killed out of 40 casualties, and the 


more dreadful story, in which she narrowly escaped being ~ 


involved, of what happened at Simorre owing to the impru- 
dence of a few men. Paulette was not merely a runner: she 
saw more than her share, in those latter days, of blood and 
wounds, and she had to learn the death of many friends whom 
she had come to love. Yet, though one realises while reading 
her tale, all the grimness, danger and weariness, there is not 
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a shade of grimness or weariness in her narrative, but some- 
thing, on the contrary, so high-spirited, joyful and bubbling 
with humour that a smile is never far from the reader’s lips. 
Her accounts of her own exasperations, of her squabbles‘with 
Jean-Claude and impassioned arguments with obstinate 
comrades have a charming youthful simplicity ; her dialogue 
is always lively and gay, and she has an artist’s eye for a 
telling “‘note.’’ Here is one. She was spending the night 
at the house of a Communist, where she had had rendezvous 
with the chief of the Pyrenées sector. 

“T slept in the daughter’s room, all pink satin and white 
organdie and little pink bows, and rabbits painted on the foot 
of the bed and beads hanging from the lampshades. As soon 
as I was in bed a strong smell of perfume tickled my nostrils ; 
I became so curious that I got up again and had a look 
round. And then I found what it was: Madame Chenier 
perfumed the chamber-pot. Delighted with my discovery, I 
fell asleep in a delicate cloud of Chanel No. 5.” 

Yes, it is a book to read with pleasure and admiration : 
and, when the memory of the escapes, excitements, bumps 
and horrors has faded, the reader will keep in mind the figure 
of the courageous girl, Paulette, the farm at Nasoulens where 
Henri and his wife welcomed a pale, thin, dangerous visitor 
with open arms, and the home of Roger, with Miette, his wife, 
and all their cats, near Mazéres in the Pyrenées. There is 
some of England in the first, but the other two are all France 
—symbols of that intense affection ever kindled, even in the 
most British breast, by life among those in France who live 
nearest to Nature and the blessed soil. 

Moondrop to Gascony is an authentic story of personal 
experience, in which only the names of people are disguised : 
Dréle de Jeu is a novel whose background is the résistance 
and the scene mainly Paris in 1944. The author, M. Roger 
Vailland, expressly claims that it is purely a novel, not a 
roman a clef, not autobiography in the guise of fiction, and 
not a historical novel about the résistance. The fictitious 
narrator—the journalist Frangois Lamballe, known as Marat 
in the ‘‘ movement ’’—is not the author: and, he says, “ if 
I had wished to paint a picture of the Résistance, it would be 
inaccurate and incomplete since I bring on to the stage 
neither the men of the maquis nor the men who sabotaged 
factories (among others), who were among the purest and most 
disinterested heroes of the réststance.’’ This very interesting, 
and towards its close rather exciting, book illustrates just 
that side of the underground movement of which Miss Walters, 
among her maquisards and saboteurs of the Armagnac, saw 
practically nothing, although she did spend a fortnight in 
Paris on a mission. The characters of M. Vailland’s story 
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are those who act secretly for the movement in Paris, collect- 
ing and passing information, arranging for escapes, controlling 
plans of action, all known only by noms de guerre, furtively 
meeting unknown comrades outside stations or in quiet little 
cafés, not daring to stay long in any one place, hurried, 
solitary men and women, all tracked by the Gestapo and 
sometimes arrested. There is a passage early in the book 
where Marat’s patron, known as Caracalla, ruefully complains 
of the lonely, restless life, cut off from the rest of human kind, 
rushing from rendezvous to rendezvous, dictating madly to 
an unknown secretary, handling huge sums of money about 
the spending of which no question is asked, but yet being 
unable to satisfy, or even to entertain, any personal desires 
that money could fulfil. 

“Pas de domestique, pas d’amis, pas de maitresse, pas de 
loisirs, pas de ‘ vie personelle ’, méme pas de soucis d’argent : 
je ne suis pas un homme, rien qu’un conspirateur, c’est a dire 
un agenda. . . .Ce dont je réve, ce n’est pas d’une femme, c’est 
d’une petite villa dans la banlieue de Londres: le soir, je 
recevrais mes amis. Je leur offrirais des liqueurs, nous 
écouterions des disques, nous parlerions littérature, quelqu’un 
raconterait des histoires sur la résistance en France, nous 
nous plaindrions d’étre en exil, ce serait merveilleux. . . .” 

Unfortunately for Marat’s sense of sympathy, two other 
comrades of his make to him more or less the same complaint 
within forty-eight hours. One of these is Rodrigue, a much 
younger man, who had come straight into the war from his 
adolescence: and to him Marat bursts out with an angry 
reply : 

Pa Vous me faites rigoler, Carac et toi; a peine entrez- 
vous dans la bagarre que vous voudriez prendre votre retraite, 
faire de la métaphysique en péchant a la ligne. Vous mettez 
vos petits ennuis personnels sur le compte de la guerre et de 
la Résistance. Tu te plains d’étre dérangé par les bombarde- 
ments.” 

“ We are always alone,”’ Marat goes on, “‘ and the man who 
says he does not want to be hunted any more, to fight for 
liberty any more, to defy the tyrant any more, to risk his life 
any more for a worthy cause, is in a desperate case, for nothing 
will ever happen to him any more. Moreover, he asserts, it 
was more difficult for decent men to live before the war than 
itisnow. You are lucky. You came straight into it all from 
the university, and were not like us, the men who between 1930 
and 1940 had nothing to do.”’ It is evident that, even if this 
novel is not autobiographical, it spends a good deal of time 
illustrating, through the reflections and conversation of 
Marat, the canker in the heart of Frenchmen who were young 
men just after the first war, who were robbed of their youth 
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and, by sheer despair of the state of France, gave way to all 
kinds of unworthy vice: drink, women, opium, and so forth. 
Lamballe (Marat) had done all these things, and in some ways 
he is not a particularly engaging character : but he is fighting 
now, although he has not joined the Communist party to 
which younger men like Rodrigue and Frédéric, an extremely 
tiresome young doctrinaire, naturally adhered. He feels, 
however, like the chance visitor to the countryside where the 
farmers are working in the fields, the shepherds tending the 
flocks, and women getting ready the food, while he is out of it 
all, le promeneur solitaire. And when the solitary walk is on 
the field of battle, as he says to a young woman with whom he 
has done this very thing all night long in the country of la 
Bresse, the walker risks being hit by a stray bullet—‘ that is 
the logical, laughable end of the solitary walker.” Neverthe- 
less, at the end of the story, when Marat has escaped, by a 
somewhat grim and comical chance, being trapped .by the 
Gestapo with the aid of a woman who had been his companion 
in debauch ten years ago, he throws himself on his bed, opens 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, and reads Xenophon’s speech to his 
comrades to the effect that, in a desperate situation, it is the 
will to resist to the end which brings men through. “ That is 
why,” Marat reflects, ‘‘ although he is a general, although he 
has been, as they say, a royalist, I was ready to fight under the 
command of De Gaulle; he was the first, at a time when 
nearly every one despaired, to proclaim that we must resist, 
to refuse to surrender.” 

I have said little about the plot of this novel, because the 
interest of the debate which it stages, about the proper attitude 
to the résistance, about its relation to political ideology, about 
its appeal to different ages, about its value in general, is really 
much more interesting and illuminating, at all events to a 
foreigner. And perhaps no passage in this debate, which is 
carried on in very lively and conversational French and 
diversified by episodes that give it point, is more interesting 
or more arresting than the long talk between Marat and the 
young woman called Anne, while they walk by night in the 
forest waiting for the local maquis to blow up a train supposed 
to be carrying a German notability. As they return after the 
explosion, a battle starts up around them : they lie down in the 
long grass to avoid bullets, and finally go to sleep. Anne is 
an intelligent girl, a student of philosophy, with whom a 
fellow-student, Frédéric, has fallen in love. But Frédéric is 
a tiresome young doctrinaire, who has become a complete 
sheep in the Marxian flock, even to the point of maintaining 
his virginity. He has compromised Anne by compelling her to 
stick up Communist posters, and so forth, and Anne’s father, 
enraged, has denounced him to the Gestapo. So Frédéric is 
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a fugitive, an “ illegal,’ and as such comes rather uselessly 
into Caracalla’s band. Meanwhile Anne has gone to live at a 
farm in la Bresse, and from that farm the sabotage of the train 
is planned. Marat is keenly interested in Anne from what he 
has heard about her, and she is annoyed that he brings her a 
message from Frédéric. In fact, she is annoyed with all the 
movement, and so, while the others blow up the train, she 
and Marat have it out, in a long argument which begins by 
Anne’s saying: ‘‘ Savez-vous que je trouve tout cela ridi- 
cule?” By “all that ’’ she means the mystery and plotting, 
the false names, the furtive meetings, the melodrama, and the 
silly airs that young-‘men like Frédéric give themselves, playing 
at being Robespierre. 

‘« Je vous dis que nous jouons . . . come de sales gosses . .. 
comme de sales cabots. Attention! vous connaissez la 
proverbe: il ne faut pas jouer avec le feu, jeu de mains, jeu 
de vilain. Frédéric et moi, nous avons tellement joué avec 
le feu qu’un peu plus il était pris, torturé, fusillé . . . et il est 
encore loin d’étre en sécurité ; mon pauvre pére a été amené a 
faire une saloperie qui doit sacrément l’empécher de dormir ; 
et moi, si je n’étais pas, comme dit maman, une sans-cceur, 
je devrais passer le reste de mon vie a pleurer; je ne vaux 
guére mieux. Drdle de jeu. . .” 

Since these last three words are the title of the novel, this 
dialogue may not unreasonably be taken as its climax of 
tension. What Anne wants, she confesses, is to live the 
ordinary life of a pretty girl, to have a lover, to dance when she 
feels inclined, to go to a smart restaurant with flowers and 
music occasionally, then to marry and have children, and 
enough money for a bathroom, a servant and a car. Why 
not ? Why should we leave all the pleasures to the others 
on the plea that one is more intelligent than they? Thus 
Anne gets her irritation off her chest: and then what does 
she do? She comes to Paris with Marat and joins Caracalla’s 
band. And as one of the band she is vitally instrumental in 
saving Caracalla and Marat from falling into the ambush 
which, through the incredible stupidity and vanity of the 
tiresome Rodrigue and Frédéric, Marat’s discarded mistress 
had laid. These events are quite in the nature of a thriller. 
But I wonder if English readers will say ‘‘ how French,” 
when I tell them that the reason why Marat escaped was that 
on the night before the ambush he took Anne home and became 
her lover, thereby getting up too late to keep his appointment 
with another conspirator. Meanwhile, Frédéric had spent the 
night looking for Anne and Marat in a fever of jealousy and 
suspicion. Knowing about Marat’s rendezvous in the morn- 
ing, he went himself. Mathilde, the traitress, gives him up 
instead, and he is marched off by the Gestapo. Poor Frédéric : 
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even Marat is a little sorry for him. As for Mathilde, she is 
executed that same afternoon by Thucydide, Caracalla’s 
desperado and executioner, un des grands noms de France, 
and a mercenary. One sees, it is a bitter little story, a curious 
contrast to the sun and laughter, in spite of violence, which 
light up Miss Walters’ pages. That is how one learns, by 
observing contrasts. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


JAPANESE BACKGROUND 


Key to JAPAN. By Willard Price. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) A SHort 
History OF JAPAN. By A. L. Sadler. (Angus and Robertson. 1s.) 
A SHort Economic History oF MopERN JAPAN. By G. C. Allen. 
(Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) A Japanese Village. By John F. Embree, 
(Kegan Paul. 18s.) Few books, themselves interesting and informative, 
can ever have started life with a sillier or more misleading title than Mr. 
Willard Price’s Key to Japan. A compendium of selected information 
about Japan ; a handbook to part of Mr. Price’s contacts with Japan and 
her people; some excellent story-telling about adventures sought 
courageously and imaginatively by a man (and his wife) who, wisely, 
refused to allow discomfort or the emptier conventions to block their 
road to first-hand experience of Japan and the Japanese ; a book, more- 
over, with more than 100 sketches, many of them enchanting or gracious 
and very many influenced by deep drafts at the spring of Japanese art 
itself—all these things Mr. Price’s book is. What, however, it is not— 
except in the most superficial sense that it does describe factually, Japanese 
food, houses, inns, and some other institutions—what it most empha- 
tically is mot in any serious or profound sense is a key to the Japanese 
mind, or to the institutions by which Japan has been and is governed, 
or to the policy which ought to be followed by the Allies towards this 
remarkable people of East Asia. 

It is interesting and instructive to see where and how Mr. Price goes 
astray—for he is not the only person concerned with, and more or less 
knowledgeable about, Japan who is making the same kind of error. 
Mr. Price leaves the right road to begin with by failing to recognise that 
different peoples have different manners and standards of social conduct. 
One of his early chapters is devoted to what he calls “ Japan’s False 
Front” ; but most of the stories in this chapter are, to any sophisticated 
person, merely funny; while the view of American manners which 
these incidents gave must have surprised (and amused) the Japanese 
greatly. On the other hand, Mr. Price (so far as this reviewer’s fairly 
full and careful, but not page-by-page, reading permits assertion)—Mr. 
Price never seems to call in testimony the significant incidents of treachery 
and violence in high places which have occurred repeatedly and which 
run like a dark, blood-stained thread throughout Japanese history almost 
from its earliest days. 

A second error into which Mr. Price falls may be called the institu- 
tional fallacy. This error consists in saying that because such-and-such 
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an institution in one set of circumstances gave rise to so-and-so, therefore 
in another and quite different set of circumstances—indeed, in any 
circumstances whatever—the same institution will produce the same 
results. This argument Mr. Price applies to the institution of the 
Japanese emperor, the army and navy, the militarist leaders and so on, 
loading these institutions with responsibility for Japanese militarism. 
The truth is, of course, in the main just the other way on. It is the 
fierce, violent, tempestuous Japanese character, compounded as it is of 
at least three war-like stocks, that is at the root of Japan’s patriotic 
fervour, her expansionism, and the constant willingness and delight 
in resorting to arms that is perhaps even a more central quality in 
her people’s character than the artistic sensibility which also distinguishes 
them. 

Mr. Price’s third major error of diagnosis—and this in particular is 
true of very many highly placed people concetned with Japan—results 
from lack of imaginative sympathy. What really are the Japanese feeling 
to-day ? The present reviewer asserts without hesitancy or qualification 
that no one in the world in fact knows. For what really matters is not 
whether GI’s or Tommies “ fraternise,” nor how deferentially those 
Japanese immediately concerned behave towards General MacArthur, 
nor even (a much weightier matter, this) how the Japanese have responded 
to the Emperor’s assertion of his on-divinity—an event unique in 2,606 
years of Japanese history, for a good half of which fairly detailed 


records exist. What matters—and the events of years yet to come will | 


demonstrate how greatly it matters—is what is going on deep in the 
Japanese soul. We have little enough knowledge of how English or 
French or Germans, or Italians, or Russians or Americans or Chinese 
are really responding to the experiences of the most fearful and most 
threatening war through which we have just passed. In the case of the 
Japanese it is doubtful whether there are in the whole world ten men of 
other origin with the knowledge, the points-d’appui, the imaginative 
insight and the depth and strength of soul needed for a serious judgment 
on this matter. It is practically certain that none of those so qualified 
can as yet say “Look! Yonder is the course the Japanese must take 
and are taking |” 

It will be obvious to every qualified reader that Mr. Willard Price 
does not belong to this select band, But though no “ Key to Japan,” his 
book is certainly worth reading. 

Professor Sadler’s Short History is a fish from a very different vioell 
One source of Mr. Price’s weakness at critical points would appear to 
be inability to read Japanese, or at least to read the difficult literary and 
classical Japanese fluently. This fact is not discreditable to any man, for 
Japanese is perhaps the most difficult written language in the world. 
By contrast, it is part of Mr. Sadler’s strength—and indeed a qualification 
one would expect from the Professor of Oriental Studies in the University 
of Sydney—that he has a fluent and profound knowledge of both 
Japanese and Chinese. Any English history of Japan at the present time 
must inevitably be compared with those two great works, James 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


Murdoch’s three-volume History of Japan, and Sir G. B. Sansom’s Japan, 
A Short Cultural History. Professor Sadler has obviously used these two 
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books to some extent; but a striking fact about his own history is the - 


extent to which he has drawn on recent scholarly Japanese histories of 
their own country. The result is by far the best history of Japan that (so 
far as this reviewer is aware) has appeared in English in the past decade. 
Both in proportion and in compression and clarity Professor Sadler is 
admirable. Here indeed is a work which henceforward will be indis- 
pensable to all who begin the serious study. of Japan, her people, and 
their character and history. 

Professor G. C. Allen’s study is the fruit of researches that began 
during his residence in Japan between 1922 and 1925, together with 
material collected during a second visit in 1936. His field covers the 
economic development of Japan from the break-up of the old Tokugawa 
régime down to the beginning of the China “Incident” in 1937. 
Throughout, Professor Allen’s main emphasis has rested on industry 
and finance, and on economic policy. Much of the material it contains 
is drawn from Japanese-language sources. In its own field Professor 
Allen’s Short Economic History will for long remain a standard authority. 

Dr. Embree, Visiting Associate Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of California, has described the life of a Japanese village 
community by a process of direct observation with the principal purpose 
of providing material for the subject—somewhat nebulous to the layman 
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—of “ social anthropology.” The village chosen for this study—Suye 
Mura—would more properly be described in English as a kind of civil 
parish covering an extensive area and containing a number of hamlets, 
Suye Mura is situated inland in the southern main island of Kyushu. 
Professor Embree and his wife met with a favourable reception and much 
help from the Japanese authorities whom they approached. Their 
field-work lasted a year and a half (from August, 1935, to December, 
1936), and included a period from November, 1935, to November, 1936, 
in Suye Mura itself. Professor Embree’s knowledge of the Japanese 
is fragmentary, but his wife spoke the language fluently. Both of them 
were obviously pleasant friendly people whom the Japanese of Suye 
Mura must have appreciated, joked with, and helped. The result is a 
highly factual and fascinating description of Suye Mura and its people 
from the several standpoints of village organisation, family and house- 
hold, forms of peasant co-operation, social classes, and religion. All in 
all, A Japanese Village is a book which, if read with imagination and 
sympathy, will give an idea of many features of the life of the Japanese 
peasant as it must have been lived from time immemorial. 


Wuy No Nurses? By James Barclay. (Faber and Faber. 6s. net.) 
The author of this book is an officer of a public health authority, and 
knows the problem he deals with, from hospital and medical, as well as 
nursing points of view. He knows the difficulties of recruiting nurses, as 
well as the present conditions of service. Committees of inquiry now 
engaged on this question will find in these pages a valuable contribution 
towards their solution. Colonel Walter Elliot, at a conference of 
professional nurses and midwives the other day, said that they would 
need a “‘ Monty ” in the nursing service to reorganise and remove the 
dead wood which had grown around the profession. But a solution of 
the problem must be found, and soon, if the health services of the 
country are to be carried on at all. There are many causes for unwilling- 
ness on the part of girls of 18 to 21 to choose nursing as their profession. 
The main objection appears to be the same as that in domestic service— 
that the young woman of to-day wants to lead her private life apart from 
her work. Above all, she must have her evenings free when the day’s 
work is over. The nurse, like the domestic servant, is tied to her work, 
and until some system of relief is adopted, the shortage of nurses is likely 
to continue. Mr. Barclay’s book goes fully into the whole question, and 
gives suggestions and solutions for most of the difficulties. It should be 
welcomed and studied by all interested in this important question. 
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